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Chas. M. Robinson, Architects. 

Newport News High School, Newport News, Va. Joseph H. Saunders, Superintendent. 

Auditorium, gymnasium, 2 teachers’ rooms, principal’s office, assistant principal's 
office, lunch room, recreation room, store-room, 41 classrooms. Cost $625,000. 
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A Publishing House With a Vision 


Specializing in Grammar and High School Texts 


“BABY RAY” 
loved by all children, greets you from its 
CHILD’S WORLD READERS SERIES 


€ North and South America, with the other continents, 
mingle as children of one great family in our 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


€ Dust and dry bones are swept away, and living char- 
acters step out to speak in our HISTORIES. 


« AN IDEAL COURSE FOR ADULT ILLITERATES 


keeps us abreast of the times. 
« Apathy is turned to interest in our CIVICS. 


€ Orders from practically every state in the 
Union, France, Japan, China, England, and 
Philippine Islands. 


Our Ideal: BOOKS which contain all that is MODERN. 
Our Aim: CO-OPERATION. 
Our Motto: SERVICE. 


ay 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOX 1458 : RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Aldine Reading Method 


BOOKS 


Aldine Primer 


Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 


Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work in Story Form 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“IT have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 





| NEWSON & COMPANY 
| Publishers 
_ 73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The State Board of Education has put 
the 


BOLENIUS BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ READERS 


For 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades on 
the State List of textbooks. 


Many of the most modern features in teaching 
interpretive, silent and oral reading are found in 
\ trial of these 
books will convince any teacher that reading may 


this series of successful readers. 


be made of real interest and permanent value to 
her pupils. 


A most helpful manual containing directions 
for tests and measurements will be furnished free 
to teachers whose pupils are using the books, 


Do not overlook the 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES 


when making up your list of classics. 
This series contains more than 3300 
selections and more copyrighted ma- 
terial than any other series. 

Your especial attention is called to 
the volumes meeting the 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 
including eleven Plays of SHAKESPEARE; Es- 
says of CARLYLE, EMERSON, and THOREAU; 
Translations from VIRGIL and HOMER. 

Among the LATEST ISSUES are 
Hagedorn’s The Americanism of Theodore Roose- 
velt. No. 272. 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. No. 273. 
Harrison’s Queed. A Novel. No. 274. 
Write for Complete Catalogue 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street. Boston. Massachusetts 

















BOOK I 
By G. P. FoucEeray 





THE MASTERY OF FRENCH 





Adopted for use in the high schools of Virginia by the State Board of Education 


on February 8, for the years 1923 to 1929. 





\ direct method book for First and Second Year French which gives the student a 


usable knowledge of the language. 


The KEY TO PRONUNCIATION is unique and for 


the first time makes it possible for a student to acquire the power to speak correctly, inde- 
pendently of the teacher. The vocabulary is made up of everyday words introduced for the 


most part in conversation and narrative. 


All expressions which are essentially French and 


which must be known to really understand or speak the tongue are repeated again and 


again, until their proper use becomes instinctive. 


Verbs and pronouns are presented in so 


simple and graphic a way as to remove their pitfalls and indelibly impress the principles 


which govern their use. 


With the thorough mastery of this book the student will find him- 


self able to pronounce, read, understand, speak and even to think in everyday French. 








Although less than a year old this book has been adopted in high schools and in 


private schools in almost every state in the Union. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 


358 Fifth Avenue 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Se (EEE ee ee 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


1811 Prairie Avenue 
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\ Year’s Aehievement In the Construction and Equipment 
of Sehool Buildings In Virginia 


By Tue Epiror 


ry \ article and accompanying tabulations — not be fair, but the facts themselves are interest 

i] pictures attempt to show the facts con- ing as they relate to the various divisions and 

ing the public school building program — indicate a very wholesome growth in the tangible 

ite for the past year. Sixty-six division aspects of educational progress in the State. 

ndents reported the status of the con- In glancing over the table one can see where 

of school buildings in their respective school building construction has gone apace 

lhe facts as revealed in these reports within the short period of a vear. It will be 


P - ~> . i 
ht to be of sufficient interest and value 
lished in tabular form in the Journal. 
ot be used for any purposes of com- 
| either ] 


another. Obviously this would 


it] 
] tn 





H on High School, Hampton, Va. 





ier by periods of years, or by one 


J. H. Brent, Superintendent. 
office, teachers’ roomysand 19 classrooms. 


seen that the growth is not confined to any pat 
ticular section of the State but that the distribu 
tion is general and indicates a State-wide move 
ment for better educational equipment for the 


750,000 children in our schools. Nearly all ot 





{uditorium, gymnasium, library, principal's 
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these bu ied for the first. tiny butldines in the counties. These total sums for 
at the opening of the hool session im Septem the State seem large amounts but the business 
ber. It uld be interesting in this connectio for which they are used is large and immensy 
to know le racul idditional seats these nev when one thinks of what it means to the State 
bitidings will provide for the children, Ina On the other hand when compared with the ex 
recent survey it is claimed that there is a short penditure for other State functions such as ad 
wwe of 95600 seats im the school buildings i ministration, road building and the like it sinks 
Virginia. llowever, the vear’s building program — into insignificance. You can build only a mile of 
will certain reHeve this situation somewhat a modern road for what it costs to construct 

It will be observed that 185 additional teache1 modern four-room school building. And wher 
ii) the counts nd 222 in the cities will be re these amounts are compared with what the peo 
quired to man these new buildings. Count ple spend for luxuries and the arts of war what 
ine 30 the teacher this will provide we spend for schools is a mere pittance. Th 
for 12.210 additional pupils. This would seem United States is spending three-fourths of every 
to cover the shortage and provide a small mar tax dollar for war; S800,000,000 for cigarettes, 
ein for the normal an $22.000,000,000 for 
increase in school at | mk ens - luxuries of all kinds 


tendance iducation is the best 


lurther analysis ot thing we do for chil- 


the tabulation revea dren and the cost for 





other interesting this is not by any 
tures. During the means all we spend 
vear L835 new build for their bringing-up 
were cted Are children too ex 
these — the pensive ? 
clementaryv school A still further study 
62 hil ols of the tabulation wil 
man these buildings 1 bring out the fact that 
will require 427 addi the twenty cities of the 
tional teachers. It | — = ———_—«s State spent last vear 
b “ obse 2 a that the . . : — " nits — aera the Sum of $5 531 
7 Bowers Hill School, Norfolk County. James Hurst, ‘ : ‘ 
ten counties spending Superintendent, Teachers’ room, 4 classrooms. 868.00 for school build 
the most for buildings ing construction and 
and equipment during the year are in the order equipment. This is more than double. th 
named: Norfolk, $468,300; Washington, $181,- amount the counties spent. The cities always 
720; Fauquier, $165,950; Loudoun, $134,700: have spent more money for public improvements 
Dickenson, $142,953; Nottoway, $106,000; — than the rural districts. Newport News is spend 
Halifax, $92,950; Southampton, $92,000; Pitt- ing over a half million alone for a high school 
syivamia, $85,567, and Wise, $85,000. There building and the city of Roanoke is spending 
was expended in the 58 counties reporting the $700,000 for a single high school building. Th 
total sum of $2,352,611.00. It will be interest- little city of Winchester is constructing a s hool 
Ing to ascertain how much of this was State building at a total cost of $800,000. A part ot 
funds and how much was raised by local taxa- this fund however comes from the Handl; gift 
tion. This probably will be revealed by the tothe city. The city of Richmond recently spent 
next annual report of the State Superintendent —$1,529,844.00 in buildings and equipment. 
of Public Instruction. Of this total amount A more careful study of the accompa! ving 
$836,152.00 went for elementary schools and table will reveal other interesting features. I! 
$1,500,902.00 for high schools. There was all ought to be a source of inspiration us 
spent $50,344.00 for equipping the elementary who are engaged in teaching. It means 


school buildings and $93,652.00 for high school the people generally are coming to tl 
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Chas. M. Robinson, A 
Churchland School, Norfolk County. James Hurst, Superintendent. Auditorium, teachers’ room, principal's 
office, 2 special rooms, 2 small rooms for infirmary and liltvrary, modern heat and ventilation, 








trone School. Elizabeth City County. J. H. Brent, Superintendent. Principal’s office, teachers’ room, 
2 special rooms, infirmary, library, 8 classrooms, modern heat and ventilation. 





—— 
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Hamilton Llementary School, Loudoun County, 0. | 


Leesburg High School, Leesburg, Va., Loudoun County, Emerick, Superintendent. Teachers’ room 
O. L. Emerick, Superintendent. \ wieemein : 


public education as they ought to think—as an 
honorable, dignified and high!y important fune 
tion of the State he teachers themselves, 
more than any other group of people, have 
made this possible by their conscientious effort 
to raise the standard of scholarship among 


themselves and to increase the ethical and pro 


fessional spirit of the teaching profession. We 
are the guardians of the character of the future 
eenerations and. the people are finding it out 


and, as never before, recognizing this fact 





Femples of learning in Virginia are becoming 


more worthy of the exalted purpose for which 


a eee Vemorial High School, Clintwood, Via., Dickenson 
they are mtendec County. B,D. French, Superintendent, 


Statistical Table Showing the State’s School Building Program for the Past Year 
Ending June 30, 1923 
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\ugusta No R eport 
Sath None 
Bedford No Report. 
Bland No Report. 
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Statistical Table—Continued 
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2 3 1,200.00)............ 12 900.00)........ 
cin tolens No Report. | | 
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ee See Charles ‘City. 
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DIVISION 


Middlesex 
Montgomery 
Nansemond 
Nelson 

New Kent 
Norfolk 
Nottoway 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Orange 

Page 

Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Powhatan 
Prince Edward 
Prince George 
Princess Anne 
Prince William 
Pulaski 
Rappahannock 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Rockbridge 
Rockingham 
Russell 
Scott.. 
Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex 
Tazewell 
Warren 
Warwick 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Wise 


Wythe 
York 

CITY 
Alexandria 
Bristol 


Buena Vista 
Charlottesville 
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Number High School 
Buildings 


Number Elementary 
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None 
0 
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See Charles 
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2 Z 
No Report. 
No Report. 
0 1 
No Report. 
No Report. 
No Report. 
1 1 
‘ 0 
No Report. 
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Statistical Table—Continued 


Cost of Elementary 
School Buildings 


$ 12,000 


16, 000 


4,000. 


City. 
214,950 
25, 000 


31, 850 
3, 000 


5, 500 
8, 000 


1, 000 
6, 500 
1, 800 
3, 000 


4,000 


3, 200 
48, 000 


70, 000 
65, 000 


See W arwick'. 


izZ3 


No Report. 
1 0 
0 1 


62 |$ 785, 808 


150, 000 


Bond issue passed for 


Cost of High School 
Buildings 


00.$ 84,000.00 
00 49 000.00 
00 8,000.00 
00, 239,350.00 
00 80, 000.00 
00 42. 000.00 
00 22,000.00 
00 6, 000.00 
00 40, 000.00 
00 23,000.00 
30,000 .00 
00 37,000.00 
00 25,000.00 
00 
00 86,000.00 
34, 000.00 
00 30, 000.00 
00 = «113,000.00 
00 10,000.00 
00 


00 $1,407,250 .00 


00. 
60, 000.00 


New Teachers Required 


10 


180 


Elementary Schools 


Cost of Equipment 


$ 1, 200.00'$ 
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4,000 
1,000 


3, 600 
500 


1, 500 
1, 500 
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2,000 


$ 50,344.00 $ 93, 
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The Virginia State School System 


By Rosewe.e Pace, Second Auditor of Virginia 


his 


\ tate Board of Education —The State Board 
‘f Education is established by the Constitu- 
tion and given general supervision over the 

free school system, which system must be 
shed and maintained efficiently throughout 
tate. Such Board of Education is composed 

e Governor, Attorney-General, Superin- 

nt of Public Instruction, and three experi- 

educators to be elected every four years 
State Senate from a list of eligible per- 
one of whom shall be nominated by the 


tive boards of visitors or trustees of the 
rsity, the Military Institute, the Poly- 
c, the Female Normal School at Farmville, 
chool for the Deaf and Blind, and William 
Mary College. 
“d 
ls, one from a county and the other from 


Two 


division 


shall 


superintendents 


associates be 


from of 





article is an extract from the advance sheets of the book “Government in Virginia” by Rosewell Page 
and is published by his permission. 


EpiTor 


a city to hold office for two years and have 
the same powers and duties with the other mem 
bers of the Board, except that they shall have 
no part in the appointment of any public school 
official. There are eleven State supervisors each 
having a separate department, such as: home 


economics education, agricultural education, 


physical education, rural education, secondary 
education, ete. 

State Superintendent of Schools.—Jhe Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction who must be an 
experienced educator is elected by the qualified 


voters of the State at the same time and for the 


same term as the Governor (four years). His 
duties are prescribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation of which he is ex-officio president. His 


salary is fixed by the legislature. The powers 


and duties of the Board of Education are ample 
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for the efficient conduct of the educational sys- 
tem of the Commonwealth. It makes the school 
divisions, of not less than one county or city, 
appoints one division superintendent of schools 
for each division for four years, prescribes his 
duties and may remove him for cause. Subject 
to statute, it the 
It makes rules and regulations for the 


manages and invests school 
fund. 
management and conduct of the schools, which 
when published have the force of law unless 
the 


repeals the same. 


General Assembly revises, amends, or 
It selects textbooks and school 
appliances, exercising discretion in the books 
suitable for cities and counties. It appoints five 
directors to serve without compensation known 
as the Library Board who shall have the man- 
agement of the State Library and the appoint- 
ment of a librarian and other employees thereof, 
subject to rules the General Assembly may pre- 
scribe. (But they have nothing to do with the 
Law Library and the appointment of a librarian 
and employees thereof which is under the man- 
agement of the Court of Appeals.) Each magis- 
terial district is a separate school district unless 
the legislature provides differently. Each district 
under the new law has one school trustee who 
may be man or woman; such is also the case in 
cities and towns forming separate school dis- 
tricts. The Board of Education has charge of 
the Literary Fund of which the second auditor 
is the accountant. 

The Literary Fund.—The Literary Fund of 
the State consists of the Literary Fund when 
the Constitution was adopted; of the proceeds 
of all public lands donated by Congress for pub- 
lic free school purposes; of all escheated prop- 
erty (that is property that has no owner) ; of all 
waste and unappropriated lands; of all property 
accruing to the State by forfeiture, and all fines 
the 
State; and of such other sums as the General 
Assembly may appropriate. Only the interest 
can be used, as the principal under the Constitu- 


collected for offences committed against 


tion has to be kept as a permanent and perpetual! 


fund. The history of the Literary Fund is most 
interesting. 


The first Governor Tyler, in his message of 
1809, made several recommenda- 
James 


December 4, 
tions upon the subject of education. 
Barbour, a member of the General Assembly, 


afterwards Governor and Minister to England, 
drew the bill which became the act of Febru 
2, 1810 (Acts 1809, page 15). 
directed to be designated as the Literary Fund, 


An account was 


to which should be credited every payment there- 
after made into the treasury on account of any 
escheat or confiscation, or any fine, penalty, or 
forfeiture, provided always that this should not 
apply to militia fines. 

This act justified the claim of Governor Bar- 
bour to be the 


oe 


father of the Literary Fund,” 
although the bill drawn by Charles Fenton 
Mercer, which became a law on February 11, 
1811 (Acts of 1810, p. 10), provided for the 
board of managers of the Literary Fund and 


forbade the appropriation of its funds to an 
other object than the education of the poor, as 
from the 
surplus of the United States’ debt due Virginia. 


well as providing for its increase 


William Noland, Esq., was the chairman of the 
comnuttee which reported both of these bills and 
is entitled to a share of the credit for the founda 
tion. 

On the first of April, 1923, the permanent in 
vested funds of the Literary Fund amounted t 


$4,718,183, besides a cash balance from fine 


s 


etc., belonging to such investment account « 
$68,305.66. It also holds a cash balance of cur- 
rent funds of $365,691.06. 

For school purposes the Constitution provides 
that the legislature must apply the annua! in- 
terest on the Literary Fund; so much of th 
State capitation taxes as is not returnable unde 


the Constitution to the counties and cities 
amount so returned being $.50 on each coll 
tion of $1.50) ; an annual tax on property of | 
less than one, nor more than five mills o1 
dollar to the primary and grammar grades 
the equal benefit of all the people of the Stat 
be apportioned on a basis of school populat 
the number of children between the ages of seve! 


and twenty years in each school district to be the 
basis of such apportionment. In case of thi 
segregation of the kinds and classes of proj 
for the purposes of taxation, as to State taxes 
and local levies, the legislature may provi 
fixed appropriation of the State’s revenue to the 


support of the schools not less than that a! 
mentioned. 


Local School Levies.—Local school levi 
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h county, city and town, if a separate school 
rict, and each school district may raise addi- 
sa tinal sums by a tax on property not to exceed 
the aggregate in any year the rate of levy 
d by the General Assembly to be apportioned 
expended by the local school authorities of 
sid counties, cities, towns and districts in estab- 
; ing and maintaining such schools as in their 
‘ment the public welfare may require; but 
1 primary schools so established in any 
iol year must be maintained at least four 
iths of that school year before any part of 
fund assessed and collected may be devoted 
chools of higher grade. Such local levies 
t be laid and collected as provided by the 
rds of supervisors of the counties and the 
ncils of the several cities and towns, if the 
same be separate school districts. 
Constitutional Provisions.—The Constitution 
es the General Assembly authority to estab- 
agricultural, normal, manual training and 
technical schools, and such grades as shall be for 
There are a great number of 
schools now in operation and their work 


public good. 


ell known. 

e Constitutional provision as to compulsory 
ition has been amended and is left to the 
eral Assembly which has fixed the age at a 
«| between eight and fourteen, and made 
\in exceptions as to disability, distance, etc. 
‘here parents or guardians are unable to 
iurnish books because of poverty, necessary text- 
s are by law supplied to children attending 

public schools. 
e teaching of white and colored children in 
ame school is forbidden by the Constitution. 
) appropriation of public funds can be made 
ny school or institution of learning not 
d exclusively or controlled by the State, or 
of its political sub-divisions. This does not 
' the legislature in continuing the appropria- 
to William and Mary, nor does it affect the 
ent of interest on what are known as School 
College Certificates issued in place of the 
's formerly held by the schools and colleges 
ot the Commonwealth, of which there are at 
nt not quite two and a half millions. Nor 
it forbid counties, cities, towns and school 
icts from making appropriations to non- 
sectarian schools of manual, industrial or techni- 





cal training, nor does it apply to any school or 
institution of learning owned or exclusively con- 
trolled by them. 

Boards of visitors or trustees of educational 
institutions are appointed as provided by the 
legislature for the term of four years. They are 
generally appointed by the Governor. 


Retired Teachers’ Pension Fund.—The State 
Board of Education, with the second auditor of 
Virginia as the accountant of the Literary Fund, 
has charge of the Retired Teachers’ Pension 
Fund. One per cent upon the total salary re- 
ceived from State and locality by each teacher 
in the public free schools is retained in the State 
treasury and is known as the Retired Teachers’ 
Pension Fund. The State contributes ten thou- 
sand dollars a year to this fund, and there are 
invested one hundred and eighty-two thousand 
dollars of State and local bonds belonging to 
the Fund. 
taught twenty years and are disabled, or to those 
who have taught thirty years, who must cease 
teaching in each case to receive a pension, is one- 
half of the amount of their last five years’ aver- 


The pension paid to those who have 


age salary payable to them in quarterly pay- 
ments by the treasury upon the warrant of the 
second auditor issued upon the order of the State 
Board of Education. The limit of the amount 
that can be received by any pensioner is five hun- 
dred dollars. Applications are made to the 
Board of Education for pensions and that Board 
passes upon the evidence and disposes of such 
applications. As an illustration of the Retired 
Teachers’ Pension System: If one has taught for 
twenty years and is physically disabled from 
teaching and received an average salary of four 
hundred dollars for the last five vears and is 
eligible to the pension roll as a retired teacher, 
he or she receives two hundred dollars per an- 
num payable fifty dollars each quarter. There 
are nearly six hundred retired teachers now 
provided for on the pension roll, and further 
provision will have to be made in future as the 
number increases. 


Loans on Literary Fund.—Perhaps as notable 
an act as was ever passed in Virginia was that 
which allowed the principal of the Literary 
Fund to be loaned to the school districts of the 
Commonwealth for the purpose of building 
good schoolhouses. Since its passage nearly four 
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millions has been loaned, and nearly half that 
amount has been repaid. One-fifteenth of the 
loan and a low rate of interest on the balance of 
the Joan (three per cent per annum 1f the amount 
cent if 


is $3,000 and under and four per over 


that amount) are repaid annually, the principal 
lund and the in- 


The 


$25,000 on any one 


to be returned to the Literary 


ECTESEI tO be applied to the school S) stem. 
largest amount permitted is 


building which must represent not more than 


two-thirds of the value of the building—the 
locality being required to supply the other third. 
Literary 


hv the law, the und is given a lien 


upon the building and grounds. Fifteen bonds 
are executed by the chairman of the school board 
and signed by him and the clerk of the board 
for the amount of the loan after the application 
has been approved by the Board of Education 
and the title shown to have been examined and 
found correct by the certificate of the Circuit 
Judge. Upon receipt of these bonds duly exe- 
cuted, the second auditor, by whom they have 
been prepared for the school trustees, notifies the 
Board of Education of the fact, and a warrant 
is given by the Board, payable to the treasurer 
of the county, or city, in which the schoolhouse 
is as the bonded officer and the amount 1s paid 
out of the Literary Fund. 

The splendid schoolhouses all over Virginia 
testify to the wisdom of those who passed this 
law, for every county in the State but one has 
taken advantage of its provisions, as have some 
of the towns. There are more than eight thou- 
sand of these school bonds in the possession of 
the second auditor of Virginia representing the 
State 


throughout the year, and the collections from 


Joard of Education which are falling due 


fines and escheats and waste lands, together with 
the repayment of the principal of said loans, 
amounting to more than four hundred thousand 
dollars a year, are being thus invested. 

When the School Loan act was first passed, it 
was necessary to sell some of the invested funds 
of the Literary Fund; but those investments have 
been restored and only the accruing sums above 
mentioned and the repayments of the principal 
of the loans are now used. 

On the first of May, 1923, the investments of 
the Literary Fund amounted to $4,722,108, of 
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which $2,045,364 are school loans, $2,516,827 ; 
State bonds, and $159,916 are long-term sch: 
loans which represent investments in local bonds 
made by the Board of Education under special 
acts allowing the localities to issue such bonds 
payable at long periods mentioned in such acts 
The Public School Revenue.—The revenue j 
State 
Federal 


school purposes comes from and _ lo 


sources, and some of it from sources 
The State school money is derived from dir 

appropriation made by the legislature, from the 
interest on the Literary Fund investments men- 
tioned, and from direct taxation laid on real and 
personal property (sometimes called the Mill tax 
because of the provision in the Constitution that 
an annual tax on property of not less than one 
nor more than five mills on the dollar shall by 
laid for the schools of the primary and grammiat 
the 


population between the ages of seven and twenty 


grades apportioned on basis of — school 


years in each school district.) Then, too, one 
dollar of the State Capitation tax collected from 
each citizen over twenty-one goes to the State 
schools—the other half-dollar going back to the 
The Local 


school money is derived from levies laid by the 


locality whence it was collected. 
taxing power of the counties, cities, and towns— 
the boards of supervisors in the one case and in 
the other the common councils or other author- 
ized bodies; or from donations or the income 
therefrom, or from any other funds which may 
be set apart for such school purposes; also dis- 
trict funds levied for district purposes including a 
dog tax, or donations, or the interest therefron 
Limits are fixed by the General Assembly whicl 
such levies cannot exceed and in some cases 
vote of the people of the localities within the 
limits is allowed if the local authorities desir 
The boards of supervisors are required to 
the levy for local school purposes at their regu- 
lar April meeting, or as soon as practicable w! 
the division superintendent shall have laid bei 
it the school board’s estimates. The amount s0 
levied must not be less than fifty cents nor n 
than one dollar on the $100.00 worth of proper) 
and an additional levy not exceeding twenty-! 
cents on the $100.00 worth of property to 
loans for school purposes. 


(To be continued in October issue) 
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State Department of Education 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By W. T. Sancer, Secretary State Board of Education 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE AND 
TEXTBOOKS 
VINCE the revised high school course will not 
be ready for the opening of the session and 
in view of the fact that certain changes have 
made in high school textbooks, it is neces- 
to have some common understanding as to 
procedure for the school vear 1923-1924. 
igh schools are requested to follow the 
se of study as set up in the former high 
| bulletin. The two most serious problems 
to proper adjustment in the English texts 
to the fourth year work in Social Science. 
\ith reference to English, use Lewis and 
ic Practical English for High Schools in the 
and second year; for the third and fourth 
r, The Handbook of Composition, by Wool- 
ir the Century Handbook of Writing, both 
he supplementary list, will in the opinion of 
Department furnish the necessary added 
rial, with the understanding that Lewis and 
be continued as a reference book during 
In the discretion of the school 
rd Claxton and McGinnis Effective English, 


vears. 


blished by Allyn and Bacon, may be used in 
third and fourth vear English as a reference 

either in the hands of the teacher or in 
hands of the pupil. 

textbook on economics was adopted by the 

Board because the Board is of the opinion 
ill necessary work for high schools in social 
lems and economics may be well embraced 
Until such a text is found, it is 
mmended that high schools use the Towne’s 


ne text. 


Problems which has been re-adopted for 
ear and continue for the session 1923-1924 
ise of Ely & Wicker Economics, wherever 
tter subject is embraced in the high school 


ference to the new textbook list will make 
tly clear what new high school books have 
adopted and which books on the old text- 
list these new books have supplanted. If 
be any question about these changes, or 
t any other details, address Mr. M. L. Combs, 
Supervisor of High Schools, Richmond. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY 
AND TEXTS 

Very naturally with a revision of the elemen- 
tary course a few questions of adjustment for 
the first year will arise. 

Under the old course of study Virginia His- 
tory was offered in the fifth grade and American 
History in the sixth and seventh grades. Under 
the new course Virginia History comes in the 
fourth grade and American History is taken in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh, and in the latter 
grade is incorporated also the study of Com- 
munity Civics. Students in the fourth grade last 
year now passing to the fifth grade will miss 
adjustment is made. 
It is recommended for the school year 1923-1924 
that Virginia History be given in the fourth 


Virginia History unless 


grade three times a week and the early American 
History in the fifth grade twice a week provid- 
ing an opportunity for the fifth graders to take 
Virginia History. 

In the old course the first book in Geography 
was taken in the third, fourth, and fifth grades 
and the second book was completed in the sixth 
and seventh grades. Under the new course of 
study Geography very much more logically be- 
If sufficient material 
the 
pamphlets and otherwise may be secured, the 


gins in the fourth grade. 


for oral instruction through suggested 
fourth grade course in Geography may be oral 
and without a regular textbook and the class 
thus prepared to take up the second book in 
Geography in the fifth grade. This wili neces- 
sitate the purchase of only one text in Geog- 
This oral work will be rendered the 
the 


grade students had the use of a textbook during 


raphy. 
easier from the fact that most of fourth 
the third grade. Where sufficient material can- 
not be found as a basis for oral work in the 
fourth grade, then the first book of the two-book 
series should be used, or, in the discretion of the 
local board, the first book of the old series may 
be continued for fourth grade work. Please 
refer to page 279 of the elementary course of 


study—Geography. 
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NO EXCEPTION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
STANDARDS 

At the July meeting of the State Board of 
education a resolution was passed providing 
that hereafter no exception whatever will be 
made in any of the high school standards re- 
This means that 
in the future high schools to be accredited must 


quired of accredited schools. 


meet every one of the several standards set up 
by the State Board of Education. School of- 
ficials, teachers, and patrons will note the im- 


portance of this resolution. 


KEEPING SCHOOL RECORDS 

The accuracy of the educational rating of any 
state or of any local school system depends for 
the most part upon the official records kept by 
the school system concerned. In Virginia there 
are three general classes of school records: those 
kept by the State Department of Education, by 
the school superintendent’s office, and by prin- 
cipals and teachers. Fundamental in all school 
records, and basic to most of them in fact, are 
those kept by the individual teacher. 

To standardize further the school records of 
the State, the Department of Education has pre- 
pared a revised introduction in the standard 
Teacher’s Register supplied to the teachers of the 
State. 
an effort to uniform interpretation should be 


A careful study of this introduction with 
made in every school. It is a suitable topic for 
The 


educational rating of Virginia is dependent upon 


teachers’ meetings and teachers’ institutes. 


the care and accuracy upon which the register is 
kept daily and completed for the session. 

It will be noted that the Teacher’s Register 
outlines the chief features of the compulsory at- 
tendance law, setting forth the various steps re- 
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quired in enforcing the law and indicating 
each case which printed form is to be used. This 
should simplify the administration of the law 
and make it more direct and effective. 

The main features of the State law on health 
and physical education are now given in the 
Teacher’s Register. 

MARKING PUPILS 

The new State Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary and Rural Schools on page 27 outlines a 
standard plan for marking pupils. Both the kind 
of marks to be given and assigning such marks 
are discussed. This same material is repeated in 
the Teacher’s Register. A consideration of both 
of these topics is suggested for teachers’ meet- 
ings and institutes. 


ECONOMICAL USE OF PRINTED 
MATERIALS 


The number of bulletins and printed forms 


issued by the State Department of Education fo: 
use in the schools throughout the State runs con- 
siderably beyond the million mark annuall) 
While it has been demonstrated that providing 
such material by a central agency is far more 
economical than by providing it by local school 
units, and while this plan also makes for uni- 
formity of school practice, the cost of such ma 
terial increases yearly. Any printed material of 
any sort furnished to the schools of the State 
is to be used for no purpose except for the one 
intended. The strictest economy in the use of 
supplies and return of unused supplies at the 
end of the year to the superintendent’s office is 
requested. Funds saved by this careful practice 
can obviously be used for other needful educa- 
tional purposes. 


Officers Departments and Sections State Teachers Association 


Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

Presipent, Dean W. L. Prince, University of Richmond. 

Vick-PRrESIDENT, Harrington Waddell, Lexington. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER (To be elected by the Executive 
Committee). 


Commercial Education Section: 

PresivENT, A. B. Chandler, Jr., President, State Normal 
School, Fredericksburg. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Miss Win- 


Susan Saulsbury, 


chester. 


English Section: 


PresipENT, H. B. Handy, University of Richmond. 


VicE-PrEsIDENT, Miss Mary W. Montague, John 
shall High School, Richmond. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Miss Ethel M. NeSmith, 5% 
Normal School, Fredericksburg. 

Fine Arts Section: 

PRESIDENT, Miss Louise J. Smith, Randolph-Macon \ 
man’s College, Lynchburg. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Miss Katherine Roller, Nor! /k 
Public Schools, Norfolk. 

Virginia Folk Lore Society: 

PRESIDENT, John Stone, Principal, Alberene. 

Secretary, Dr. Walter A. Montgomery, College of ‘ 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg. 
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\ rginia Geographic Society: 
ent, Miss M. E. Coppedge, State Normal School, 
East Radford. 
rary, Dr. W. J. Young, State Normal School, 
rede ricksburg. 


Department of Grammar Grade Teachers: 
pENT, Miss Florence C. Hall, Portsmouth. 
rTARY-TREASURER, Miss Louise Fontaine, Ports- 


nouth. 


Virginia Society of History Teachers: 

pENT, Mrs. Ellie M. Marx, Norfolk. 
PRESIDENTS, Miss C. L. Sparrow, Miss Katherine 
Vicker, Hampton; Miss Florence E. Duke, Rich- 
I 1ond. 

rary, Miss Katherine Dornia (address not re- 
rted). 

URER, J. M. Lear, Farmville. 


Department of Kindergarten-Primary Teachers: 
inENT, Miss Mary Louise Seeger, State Normal 
School, Harrisonburg. 

PRESIDENT, Miss Florence Whitehead, Norfolk. 

S rARY-TREASURER, Miss Mary A. Goodwin, Rich- 

nd. 


Mathematics Section: 
pDENT, William R. Bowers, State Normal School, 
ast Radford. 

: rary, W. G. Shackleford, Lynchburg College, 


ynchburg. 


Modern Language Association of Virginia: 
ENT, Josephine W. Holt, Richmond. 
\ick-PresipENT, W. P. Graham, University of 
irginia. 
\icE-PRrESIDENT, Fernand Bonnotte, Roanoke. 
S \RY-TREASURER, R. H. Waterfield, Richmond. 


Music Teachers Section: 
ENT, Miss Eva Taylor 
hool, Fredericksburg. 
RESIDENT, Miss Alice Dadmun, Norfolk. 
~ \rY, Miss Sydney Swann, Richmond. 
kER, Miss Ella Hayes, Newport News. 
Health and Physical Education Section: 
vt, Guy C. Throner, State Supervisor of Physi- 
n | Education, Richmond. 


Eppes, State Normal 


Department of School Principals: 
nt, A. Y. Maynard, Norfolk. 
rY, Miss Lina E. Sanger, Bridgewater. 


Rural Supervisors Association: 
NT, Miss Helen Heyl, University. 
‘RESIDENT, Miss Ada Bierbower (address not re- 
te d - 
rY, Mrs. Clara McCarty (address not reported). 
eR, Miss Pearl Coffey, Purcellville. 


Department of Rural Teachers: 
NT, Mrs. N. L. Bocock, Staunton. 
kY, Miss Pearl Coffey, Purcellville. 


Science Section: 

PRESIDENT, W. N. Hamlet, State Normal School, Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Vice-PresipENT, H. C. Turner, 3019 Griffin 
Richmond. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, John M. Presson, High School, 
Lynchburg. 


Avenue, 


Virginia Society for Vocational Education: 

PRESIDENT, Lee Long, Vice-President, Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation, Dante. 

Vice-PRESIDENT, Dabney S. Lancaster, V. P. I., Blacks- 
burg. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics 
mond. 


Education, Rich- 


Vocational Agricultura] Education Section: 
PRESIDENT, W. S. Green, Burkeville. 
SECRETARY, Clarence Jennings, Toano. 
TREASURER, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek. 


Vocational Home Economics Education Section: 

PRESIDENT, Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, Va. 

VicE-PRESIDENT, Miss Rachel E. Gregg, State Super- 
visor of Teacher-Training, Richmond. 

SECRETARY, Miss Sarah A. Morgan, Lee Junior High 
School, Roanoke. 


Department of Industrial Education: 

PRESIDENT, T. G. Rydingsvard, Maury High School, 
Norfolk. 

SecreTArY, L. E. Warner, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond. 


Writing Section: 

PrESIDENT, W. C. Locker, Director of Writing, Rich- 
mond. 

First Vick-PreEsIpENT, J. W. Faison, Assistant Director 
of Writing, Richmond. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Mrs. M. L. 
of Writing, Norfolk. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, Miss Ida F. Kelley, Supervisor 
of Writing, Roanoke. 

SECRETARY- TREASURER, C. M. Overbey, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Writing, Richmond. 


3ryant, Supervisor 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. B. B. Munford, Richmond. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, George W. Guy, Richmond. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT, Superintendent W. G. 
Cross. 
SECRETARY- TREASURER, Herman L. 


Rennolds, Center 


Harris, Toano 


TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT, W. A. E. McShea, Rosslyn. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, Rev. T. S. Wilson, News Ferry 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Rev. Frederick Diehl, Farmville 
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A Study in Students’ Reading Preferences 


By H. Aucustus Mutter, Jr., Head of English Department, High School, Petersburg, Virginia 


© boys and girls really like to read? 
Is their choice of reading matter reli- 
able? Do they accept or reject the 
teacher’s efforts to guide them in their reading? 

These are questions that, I imagine, every 
teacher of English has asked himself at some 
time or other. Students complain so bitterly of 
the necessity for reading a prescribed number 
of books at home and wear such long-suffering 
expressions when the time for the book report 
comes around that we are inclined, at times, to 
question the value of required home reading. 
It is the purpose of this study to show in con- 
crete form the results of an investigation of 
young people’s preferences in reading made re- 
cently by the writer, thereby indicating that our 
fears are not well founded. 

As a member of the committee on the reor- 
ganization of the high school course in English 
in this State, it fell to my lot to work out with 
Dr. Grainger the literature side of the English 
course of study. What books should be 
selected, what types. of reading appeal to boys 
and girls of high school age were problems to 
be solved. 

It occurred to me that it might not be amiss 
to carry the latter of those problems to the stu- 
dents themselves. Consequently, I secured from 
every boy and girl in the English classes of the 
Petersburg High School a list of the books that 
they really like and another list of ten poems. 
I instructed my colleagues in the English de- 
partment to take every precaution in order to 
get a free expression of choice. The students 
were assured that the investigation had no bear- 
ing upon their class grades, that they were td 
choose books and poems that they themselves 
liked and not those that they thought the teach- 
ers wanted or expected them to like: they 
should name ten books and ten poems unless 
the works that they truly liked numbered iess ; 
they might name more than ten. 

The results were surprising. Five hundred 
and four lists were handed in, and a study of 
those lists revealed the fact that 2,225 different 


books and 950 different poems were named. My 





first question, “Do boys and girls really like to 
read?”’ was answered. They do. 

A glance at the following table will give some 
idea of the range of reading by the students 


who responded: 


Table A 
‘ , No. Different No. Differ: 
Class No. Pupils 
aes Books Poems 
1A 52 298 105 
1B , 109 352 202 
2A 94 351 122 
2B 76 295 82 
3A 55 | 229 98 
3B 44 246 107 
4A 48 293 141 
4B 26 161 93 
Total 504 2,225 950 


“Is the pupil’s choice of reading matter reli- 
able?” 

To answer this question I prepared tables 
showing the results of the investigation. In these 
tables are all books and poems that were named 
by ten or more students; they are listed in the 
order of their popularity, showing the vote bj 
classes: 


Table B 


Titles (Books) 1A 1B 2A 2B 3A 3B 4A 4B T 





Little Shepherd of King- 


—_ 
w 
_ 
nN 


dom Come Sea eeviiaaet 


: & 1 7 7 l 

Just David 2 23 2 5 10 5 2 ) 86 
Seventeen ‘ inane 1 4 32 % 143 9 5 8¢ 
Treasure Island 5 34 16 8 6 3 12 O 84 
Tom Sawyer ' : 3 9 23 23 7 7 Z $ 83 
Merchant of Venice......... 0 > me 6 6 5 8 
Pollyanna co, ea 2 eS 3 9 3 3 80 
To Have and To Hold....... 3 . @ 2 8 9 9 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Patch , ime eee 16 40 10 7 0 1 0 ) 74 
Call of the Wild............ 2 5 4 24 14 10 10 69 
Vicar of Wakefield.......... 5 41 9 3 0 3 2 ( 
Ivanhoe. . Dic lates cart ts etav 0 > 27 3 3 4 8 ( 
Lovey Mary eae 9 31 11 7 1 1 0 6 
Hound of the Baskervilles ... 1&7 10 84 2 3 8 35 
Story of the Other Wise Man : ot 3 4 1 1 0 
Little Women. eae ote 8 10 10 19 4 1 1 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine .. 2 3 3 5 21 & 9 
Morte IP" Arthur: .o0:< 605 sa © 32 15 2 0 O 3 
Huckleberry Finn... send 3 6 2 19 6 4 
As You Like It.... , 0 1 8 22 6 4 4 ? 
The Rosary . 0 2 3 7 16 5 8 
Girl of the Limberlost....... 0 8 S$ i &: 2 8 
TOTEGR SOIR. ico ccc seesce 7 ts tt 2 1 
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Books) 1A 1B 2A 2B 3A 3B 4A 4B T Titles (Books) 1A 
the Mohicans.. 2 0 8 14 6 7 3 0 40 Twenty Thousand Leagues 
GRUNT cs sidcackwwy 0 1 1 S$ t2 , 4 39 Under the Sea..... 0 
! ais 0 4 5 ; it 7 4 6 38 Gulliver's Travels......... 0 
Musketeers......... 1 2 7 8 3 4 5 6 36 Mill on the Floss........... 0 
en? 0 8 8 6 5 2 7 0 36 Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 2 
» ME —s— Sea Wolf... 0. cece ecscees ts 8s ¢ S&S @& 8 FS 2 32 Tike Tim SOM. .0ccscccses 0 
Serttt GOUID kes iwdcivn 9 14 5 3 1 0 0 0 32 ert 1 
rd of the Hills........ 2 6 6 9 4 2 2 : & Te WON oo kkc ieee déaaice 0 
lin S © 3 3.4 2 6 ¢ # REE 1 
Letter... oO 1 z © & 6 © 2 Ha Hunchback of Notre Dame. . 0 
5 Boys (series) coo (Re 5 2 1 0 1 0 31 Eyes of the World.......... 0 
of the Purple Sage.... 2 5 5 6 7 2 4 0 31 eee 2 
Remus 2 16 9 3 0 0 0 O 30 Captain Blood..... mae 0 
oe ere 1 4 5 7 4 4 4 1 30 A Tour of the World in 
f Monte Christo..... 0 1 5 3 5 6 7 3 30 a 0 
shioned Girl.......... : 7 ££ 8 8 68 8B Heritage of the Desert....... 1 
LC: 3 15 a Ss 1 2 1 1 29 Old Rose and Silver..... : 0 
ck Tulip oO ii 5 3 4 2 2 1 28 Little Lord Fauntleroy...... 4 
EG rhitlesdksda das 3 7 6 6 3 2 1 0 28 The Master’s Violin. 2 
ttle Minister..... 6 6 12 2 0 1 0 O 27 
eee 4 5 8 6 1 0 1 1 26 
e Golden River wm ¢ Ff Se 4 t és 
tle Knights of 
ee ee 019 5 0 0 0 0 O 24 Titles (Poems) 1A 
insman. itt 1 6 6 3 2 1 3 2 24 se i 
Knighthood was in Se oon kkk esi as 32 
er : seas 2 22 2&2 8 2 1 3 24 The Courtship of Miles 
leman from Indiana 0 1 0 10 7 5 0 1 24 Standish 15 
i rr 3 Ww 7 0 1 1 1 0 23 eee ee 
f the Hills 3 6 2 0 Oo 7 4 1 2 The Village Blacksmith...... 24 
he Decoration...... 0 10 10 1 2 0 '0 O 23 _ Lady of the Lake......... 32 
ler and Old Lace...... 2 2 5 0 7 2 3 2-23 Snowbound.......... aii 5 
mmer Night’s Dream.. e tt & 5 2 2 1 0 22 The Ancient Mariner........ 2 
Ca ee 1 . 23: 3 & 8 F&F 22 pL . 22 
Kale ae 0 4 1 4 9 1 2 1 22 ee 3 
Comes 0 oO 1 0 4 3 8 6 22 Barefoot Boy.............+. 10 
es g pice eematans . €@ 6 6 1 eo 2 8 2 ee 13 
Horsemen of the Sohrab and Rustum......... 0 
a pst = ff esses st &s DE cork i cap eawnsey 9 
Copperfield... .....4..% eS 2 3s 2 & 8 ; © a Vision of Sir Launfal... 0 
ning of Barbara Paul Revere’s Ride.......... 8 
. www. 2 © £& & BS &£ SF O 20 Laysol Ancient Rome. ...... 0 
cticut Yankee in King The Children’s Hour. . 15 
r's Court 1 eS 7 J 1 1 1 1 19 The Bells...... , sity 5 
rder Legion.......... 2 2 7 5 2 1 0 0 19 The Wreck of the Hesperus. 11 
2) 4%. ae 0 2 1 2 2 2 7 3 19 WE: 630 s0eas 1 
t that Failed....... oe @ 6 1 0 7 6 $ ® Lk 0 
a Grows Up... 4 9 4 1 0 1 0 oO 19 Christmas Night in the 
Men F 5 1 0 10 1 1 1 0 19 SD iii o6b0-w be oe asm 9 
ee 2 6 O 4 5 0 1 0 18 Nebuchadnezzar..........+. 11 
Courageous........- 0 1 10 1 4 0 1 o «7 Shooting of Dan McGrew. .. 1 
t the Dieser 6 sssscax 12 $ 2 8 © 1 1 0 17 The Sword of Lee......... 11 
RS ee ere eer 0 1 Ss 2 1 1 7 5 7 The Grapevine Swing....... 4 
eee 1 0 7 3 3 0 Oo 2 16 Charge of the Light Brigade 4 
84 Man’s a Man....... 0 1 5 2 2 0 5 1 16 The Cremation of Sam 
83 Halifax, Gentleman.... °F €& Fs 5 4 3 1 16 McGee...... 3 
8 Zane rT are 0 2 3 4 5 1 1 O 16 The Last Leaf.... 0 
8 i HEOW THOM. . < sissies 1 4 4 2 0 1 4 0 16 Little Giffen ‘ 0 
nerva and Wm, The Psalm of Life.. 1 
DE ate ake aaa 7 3 3 1 0 0 1 0 15 The Princess 0 
{> eee 3 5 4 1 1 1 , 8 Business in Mississippi 10 
lonel (series)....... 5 5 5 0 0 0 0 0 15 Fleurette 1 
t ee 0 0 0 1 0 6 3 4 14 Thanatopsis. .. 0 
is Island 2 2 1 6 2 0 0 1 14 Sir Galahad ee Gis 0 
ee 0 1 9 1 0 2 0 0 13 The Star-Spangled Banner 1 
eee eee ae © 0 1 4 7 0 1 6 9 a Curfew Shall Not Ring 
ee 0 1 1 6 O 1 3 . 2 Tonight...<.;. 3 
co. ee 1 2 3 4 1 0 1 : a The Old Oaken Bucket 2 
ja neanaaaes 0 0 0 4 2 1 4 2 a3 Idylls of the King... 0 
ae nae 0 0 0 4 6 2 1 0 13 The Shade of the Trees...... 9 
e Western Stars .. 1 4 1 1 1 1 3 a a3 The Battle of Lake Regillus . 0 
ey ae eared 0 0 0 90 0 2 9 2 43 Kentucky Belle............. 5 
covusees 0 1 0 0 0 0 6 6 13 The Spell of the Yukon.... 0 
ee eee 0 O 2 1 0 3 § i The Pied Piper.. 5 
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1 93 
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4 43 
0 35 
0 34 
1 34 
1 33 
2 30 
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0 23 
5 23 
3 21 
3 20 
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O 17 
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0 16 
0 15 
0 15 
O 14 
0 13 
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Titles (Poems 1A 1B 2A 2B 3A 3B 4A 4B T 
My Lost Youth 1 0 0 0 2 5 5 0 13 
The Blue and the Gray 2 } 1 0 3 1 1 9 12 
Little Orphan Annie 0 ) 5 1 1 0 2 0 iil 
Skeleton in Armor 3 2 1 3 0 0 1 1 il 
Crossing the Bar 0 0 1 0 1 3 2 4 ll 
Maud Muller | 0 0 2 1 7 0 0 iil 
Gray's Elegy 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 8 ll 
Lenore 0 0 l 1 6 2 0 Oo 10 
King Robert of Sicily 0 1 00060 9 0 0 
Flammonde oo08 6866 @ 6&6 we 8 0 
The Color Bearer 2 4 ) 0 2 0 0 0 10 
The Night Before Christmas 0 6 3 0 1 0 0 0 10 


Of the 108 books and 57 poems in the above 
tables there are scarcely a dozen titles that the 
teacher would be inclined to frown upon. A little 
too much Zane Grey, perhaps; but even that 
writer can hardly be regarded as a menace. It 
seems to me significant that the books which are 
most favored by the students of a typical city 
high school should prove of such uniform excel- 
lence. It speaks well for the literary discrimina- 
tion of the new generation. 

Before we leave this phase of the subject it 
might be of interest to note the books that ap- 
pealed most to the students of the different 
classes of the school. Naturally books that are 
read by students just out of grammar school are 
of a type different from that which interests 
pupils about to go to college. Here is the list 
of the first ten books and poems chosen by each 
grade: 


Table D 
1A 


Books PoEMS 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch 


Lady of the Lake 
The Raven 
Evangeline 

Village Blacksmith 
Annabel Lee 


Pollyanna 

Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come 

Silly and the Major The Children’s Hour 

Just David Courtship of Miles Stan- 

Rover Boys Series dish 

Lovey Mary Hiawatha 

Little Women 

Miss Minerva and Wm. 
Green Hill 


Nebuchadnezzar 
Wreck of the Hesperus 
The Sword of Lee 
King of the Golden River 

Little Minister 


1B 
Books PoEMS 
Vicar of Wakefield Courtship of Miles Stan- 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab dish 
bage Patch The Raven 


1 B—Continued 


300KS 

Story of the Other Wise 
Man 

Treasure Island 

Morte D’Arthur 

Lovey Mary 

Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come 

Just David 

Pollyanna 

Two Littl Knights of 
Kentucky 


Books 
Seventeen 
Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come 
Just David 
Ivanhoe 
Merchant of Venice 
Tom Sawyer 
Pollyanna 
Treasure Island 
Morte D’Arthur 
Story of the Other Wise 
Man 


Do 


Books 
Merchant of Venice 
Call of the Wild 
Tom Sawyer 
As You Like It 
Little Shepherd of King- 

dom Come 
To Have and to Hold 
Little Women 
Huckleberry Finn 
Seventeen 
Last of the Mohicans 


Hound of the Baskervilles 


3A 
Books 


Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine 

The Rosary 

Call of the Wild 

Seventeen 

Silas Marner 

Scarlet Letter 

St. Elmo 

Just David 

Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come 

Pollyanna 


PoEMS 
Evangeline 
Lady of the Lake 
Village Blacksmith 
Annabel Lee 
Hiawatha 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
The Children’s Hour 
Horatius 


PoEMS 


The Raven 


Courtship of Miles Si 


dish 
Village Blacksmith 
Evangeline 
Lady of the Lake 
Enoch Arden 
Horatius 
Annabel Lee 
Barefoot Boy 


Lays of Ancient Rome 


PoEMS 
The Raven 
Sohrab and Rustum 


Courtship of Miles Stan- 


dish 
Ancient Mariner 
Village Blacksmith 
Snowbound 
Evangeline 
Enoch Arden 
Barefoot Boy 
Lady of the Lake 


PoEMS 

Courtship of Miles S 
dish 

The Raven 
Evangeline 
Snowbound 
Village Blacksmith 
Hiawatha 
Ancient Mariner 
Enoch Arden 
Barefoot Boy 
Vision of Sir Launfal 
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3B 
300KS PoEMS 
f the Wild The Raven 
ive and To Hold Evangeline 
teen Snowbound 


of the Lonesome Village Blacksmith 
Hiawatha 


Sawyer Courtship of Miles Stan- 
f the Mohicans dish 

Shepherd of King- Enoch Arden 

Come Ancient Mariner 

of the Hills Psalm of Life 

mo Barefoot Boy 

Marner 


ight That Failed 


4A 
Books PoEMS 

ire Island The Raven 
Marner Evangeline 
f the Wild The Last Leaf 
Letter Snowbound 

of the Lonesome Courtship of Miles Stan- 

dish 

h Enoch Arden 

ve and To Hold The Congo 

of the Baskervilles | Flammonde : 
the Limberlost Little Giffen 
nter Comes Hiawatha 

Ancient Mariner 
‘osary Vision of Sir Launfal 


The Bells 
Village Blacksmith 


4B 
,00KS PoEMS 

ve and To Hold The Congo 

( opperfield The Raven 

een The Bells 
nter Comes Sohrab and Rustum 
vre Evangeline 
Musketeers Ancient Mariner 
mo Gray’s Elegy 

ght That Failed To a Skylark 

t Village Blacksmith 
Twist Enoch Arden 

berry Finn Prisoner of Chillon 
street 

iwyer 

Burned Away 

Marner 

sede 


lly, “do pupils accept or reject the teach- 
orts to guide them in their readings?” 
question can be answered very briefly. 
108 titles tabulated, 67 are books on the 
reading lists of the school, and a study 
hooks not tabulated shows much the same 


Young people seem to feel instinctively 


that the books chosen for their study are best, 
and apparently are not prejudiced against them. 

A review of the above tables will disclose the 
types of books preferred by young readers. They 
like books of adventure, sentiment, school life, 
outdoor life, history (in the form of romance), 
animal life, humor; they are cold to works of 
science (except in such boys’ stories as the Tom 
Swift series), history proper, biography, the 
essay, the oration, and generally speaking, to 
the more serious types of novel: for instance, 
the psychological or problem novel. 

What should be done about it? Very obvi- 
ously, since students, if allowed a free choice, 
will choose the kind of books that they are ac- 
customed to read, and since they do respect the 
teacher’s guidance, it is incumbent upon the 
teacher to demand that at least one book out of 
every four be taken from the neglected fields. 
Perhaps the best way is to prepare groups of 
books for home reading in each grade and de- 
mand that one book be read from each group. 
This is done in many places, and I have no doubt 
that the results are better than in schools where 
an unrestricted selection is permitted. Care 
must be taken, however, not to cram too much 
of the heavier matter into the list, for, after all, 
the purpose of home reading is to create and 
sustain a love for books, and to kill that love at 
the beginning by forcing upon the child mind 
such reading as appeals only to the adult is a 
tragedy much greater than that worked by a too- 
free indulgence in the works of romantic adven- 
ture. 

As for the poetry, it is inevitable that the child 
should prefer the poems that tell a story. He can 
be taught to appreciate the lyric, the elegy, the 
satire, but as far as preference goes he will in- 
variably turn to the narrative form. The fore- 
going investigation shows that the fourth-year 
students like very much the same poetry as the 
first-year pupil. Had there been space for the 
registering of the complete vote a good many 
surprising selections would have been presented, 
but the fact that 950 different poems were named 
is in itself indicative of the variety of choice. 
To love any form of poetry (excepting always 
the weakly sentimental) is a virtue, so I do not 
feel that the absence of certain types from the 
list is indicative of a need for correction. 
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The Classroom Teacher and the State Course of Study 


By THe 


N the June number of the Journal an 
article by Dean k. ]. Hoke of the College of 
William and Mary, appeared setting forth 

some of the fundamental principles of the new 

course of study. It is the purpose of this article 
to stimulate the teachers to make the fullest and 


most intelligent use of 


EpiTor 


of school work. It remains for the classroom 
teacher to pump the life blood into it in order 
to make it vital and to function in the lives of 
the school children in the State. This new 
course of study is to be our big problem for the 
session opening in September. Let us take a 


maximum of intelli- 





this manual. The work 
of preparing it has 
been the result of over 
a vear’s labor on the 
part of a committee of z 


the following educa- 
tional leaders: 


E. Gregg, State Super 


Rachel 


Teacher 
Training; E. E. Wor- 
rell, State Supervisor 
of Rural Education; 
R. Kk. Hoke, of Prince 


George county, on be 


visor ot 


half of the State 

Teachers Association ; 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, —Miss R. E. Gregg. 
Professor of Educa- 

tion, State Normal 


School, East Radford; a single unit. 
B. Y. Tyner, Professor 
State 
Fred- 


of Education, 
Normal School, 
ericksburg ; 
C. Stubbs, Department 


I] yrence 


of Rural Education, Harris Hart. 


State Normal School, 





SAID AT SUPERINTENDENTS CON- 
FERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA 





“The amount of money necessary to 
provide for adequate educational facilities 
in Virginia is an immense fund but the 
thing for which it is to be used is an im- 
mense business and immensely important 
concern of the State.”—Hon. Harris Hart. 


“The elementary teacher should have the 
same salary as the high school teacher 
when the qualifications are the same.” 


“All educational endeavor is essentially 
If we can frame a common 
program for education there is a greater 
chance of success.”—Hon. Harris Hart. 

“T am a firm believer in a twelve-months’ 
educational program for Virginia.”—Hon. 


gence and effort to its 
use in our school- 
rooms, always remem- 
bering we are teaching 
children not subjects. 


We like to 


call special attention to 


should 


the following points: 
1. Every teacher must 
have a copy for study 
and daily 
State Department of 
Education 


use. The 
has ar- 
ranged to put into the 
hands of every class- 
room teacher through 
the 
tendents a printed copy 


division superin- 
of the new course of 
study. This copy ts to 
be the property of the 
State and is to be re- 
turned to the depart- 
ment at the close of the 
Any teacher 
to. pur- 


session. 


who desires 





chase a copy may do 





Farmville; Mary 

Louise Seeger, Department of Education, State 
Pauline Camper, 
The advice of many 


Normal School, Harrisonburg ; 
Rural Supervisors Club. 
experts was secured by this committee. It is 
one of the most careful, critical and exhaustive 
the State De- 
partment of Education in a long time. It de- 
effort by the classroom 
teachers throughout the State during the present 


pieces of work undertaken by 
serves the very best 
session to make the widest and richest use of it. 


The volume is of necessity in the form of sug- 
gestive outlines for all the instructional aspects 


so by applying to the 
State Department of Education at Richmond 
No 


work 


should undertake class! 
first 


the provisions of the new course, 


teacher any 


without having studied rather 
carefully 
reading it through from the first to last so 
be acquainted in general with its requirements 
Then as the teacher proceeds with the dail 
struction she should study carefully the su: 
tions under the various subjects to be tat 
No teacher should get the idea that the wo 
laid down for her in detail. The most important 


part of the work of using the course of stu 
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_and properly so, for the teacher to do. It 
take time and a great deal of effort to add 
necessary flesh and blood to the outline in 
er that instruction may go on vitally and with 
highest result. It is quite possible for every 
ol to have the sources of information avail- 
They are listed at the proper places in 
printed copy. Principals should see to it that 
e sources are available for his teachers. 

Part I is a veritable Bible for the teacher's 
essional guidance. It answers a thousand 
stions arising in the mind of the earnest 
wing teacher. It even has a teacher’s psalm 
"Tis This to Teach,” which she 


““ 


the poem, 
iid sing every morning as she goes to school 
heighten her soul and give her courage and 
iration. There is a list of the members of 
State Board of Education. How many class- 
m teachers know who they are? There are 
uty important school laws with which all 
hers ought to be familiar. Under the head 
leachers Professional Attitudes are six 
dards which should characterize every 
her in Virginia. How many classroom 
hers can say that these make up their profes- 
nal philosophy when it comes to dealing with 
dren, their fellow teachers, and superior of- 
s? It sets standards as to buildings, equip- 
t, school plant and school organization for 
| elementary schools. It suggests programs 
special exercises such as arbor day. It tells 
to beautify the school grounds and deals 
problems of discipline. It contains valu- 
suggestions as to the use of standard tests 
measurements, how to mark pupils and to 
re the teacher’s own work from day to day. 
ives information as to how to procure libra- 
tor the school and how to get books for ref- 
ce from other libraries. Teachers will be 
rised how many sources are available from 
h books may be obtained for the asking. 
ves a splendid classified list of books for the 
er’s professional reading telling exactly 
re they may be obtained. It even gives sug- 
ons as to how a teacher should dress in the 
iroom. These and other suggestions will 
t very much the teacher who is finding her 
to the highest efficiency in the classroom. 


The new course of study is a storehouse 
dagogical principles and suggestions. Part 
the real course of study outlined more or 


less in detail by group subjects and grade by 
grade. The pedagogy of the subject is first 
given under the heads aim, subject matter, 
method and application; then follows a rather 
full outline of suggested material, how to obtain 
it, and how to use it. The teacher unschooled 
in the principles of the project method of presen- 
tation can here get the idea with the application 
of a little common sense to the problem of in- 
struction. There is just enough of descriptive 
material to guide the teacher to the wise use of 
the right kind of subject matter in the teaching 
of the elementary school subjects. We cannot 
conceive of a wide-awake teacher taking the out- 
line, for instance on “Virginia—Its History and 
Geography,” and not be able to increase a hun- 
dred-fold the richness and effectiveness of her 
instruction by following the course of study in 
this subject. The teacher who cannot take this 
new course of study and greatly increase the ef- 
fectiveness of her teaching is hardly worthy of 
being a member of the teaching force in Vir- 
ginia. The newer subjects, such as art, music, 
home economics, home management, and draw- 
ing, are adequately treated with the same degree 
of thoroughness and explicitness as the more 
traditional fields of study. Part III is devoted 
to a list of the prescribed textbooks for each of 
the grades and some most excellent suggestive 
daily schedules of recitations for one-room 
schools. 

4. This new course of study for the schools 
will mark another epoch in the constructive 
progress of education in Virginia. If the class- 
room teachers will master its provisions quickly, 
with their professional training and back- 
ground of common sense, the type of instruction 
in the schools of the State will be heightened 
greatly and we shall more adequately render to 
the children the service they deserve and con- 
tribute to the larger effectiveness of the State’s 
provision for public education. 

To those of us who entered the business of 
teaching many years ago, when there was no 
such chart or compass, the new manual for the 
guidance of teachers seems a godsend and we 
have a strong desire to get back into the school- 
room. The only question is will the classroom 
teachers seriously seek to make the fullest use 
of this agency for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the schools of Virginia. Let us see. 
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Virginia's Progress in Health Edueation 


PavuLINE Brooks WiLtiAMson, State Rural Supervisor in Charge of Health Work 


of the 
future 


the welfare 


Virginia and in the 


HOSE interested in 
children of 
citizenship of the State are justly proud 
of the health work that is being done in our 
schools. Our program of health education is re- 


national and international con- 


Upon request it was presented at the 


ceiving both 
sideration. 
last meetings of the International Health Edu- 
cation Conference and of the Superintendents’ 
Division of the National Education Association. 
It will be discussed at the next meetings of the 
American Public Health Association and of the 
American Child Health Association. 

The health work in the schools will be gone 
over in conferences with a group of public health 
officers sent out by a committee of the League 
of Nations who will spend a month in Virginia 
studying health problems. 

While we cannot help taking pride in the fact 
that we are among the most progressive states in 
this line of work and have experience worth 
sharing with other states and nations, our 
greatest satisfaction comes from being able to 
see results in the lives of the children. 

In the thirty-two counties that have public 
health nurses advanced health work is being 
done in the schools through the co-operation of 
the teachers, who recognize their responsibility 
for the physical well-being of the child while he 
is in the school, and through the nurses, who 
are serving as connecting links between the 
school and home. In the sixty-eight counties 
where there are no public health nurses, the 
teachers are not only developing the physical 
side of the child’s life while he is in the school 
but are also doing what they can to follow up 
the work in the homes. 

The teachers are brought face to face with the 
practical working of the theory of modern psy- 
chology that the child’s personality is a unit, no 
one phase of which can be neglected without 
injury to the whole child, the physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual phases of the child’s life 
being interrelated. They know from first-hand 
experience that they cannot expect a child with 
physical defects to score high on tests in read- 


ing, writing or arithmetic. They recognize that 


the most economical, intelligent, and human 
procedure in cases where the child has physical 
handicaps is first to detect these defects and then 
have them removed when possible. By follow- 
ing this plan the teachers have made it possible 
for many children to develop into more useful 
and happier citizens. 

In Detroit where the children inspected }y 
teachers were afterwards examined by doctors 
and nurses it was found that “the opinion of 
the teachers coincides very closely with the 
medical opinion of the physicians. In fact, the 
physician having the most extreme opinion 
showed far greater deviation from the median of 
all four physicians than the teacher.” The re- 
sults of this investigation in Detroit led to the 
conclusion that: “The teachers are quite capable 
of grading thyroid, vision, hearing, mouth 
breathing, tonsils, skin, anemia, teeth, palate, 
cervical glands, and orthopedic defects, though 
they cannot examine for lung and heart affec- 
tions.” (Page 727—Public Health Bulletin, 
September, 1922, Michigan Department oi 
Health, Lansing, Michigan.) 

In Virginia the inspection consists of weigh- 
ing, measuring, looking at the teeth, and testing 
the vision and hearing. During the past year 
every county and city of Virginia made reports 
of the physical inspection of school children to 
the State Board of Education. The cards for 
recording this inspection and the subsequent cor- 
rections have been revised during the past sum- 
mer in order to make them as simple as possi)le 
We have not full reports of corrections, but trom 
one of the counties where there is a nurse w« 
have reports to the State Board of Health ©: as 
many as eighteen hundred corrections made 
ing the past year. 

The Board of Health is providing dental 
child welfare clinics to aid in the correct 
work, and is co-operating with the Boat 
Education to stimulate such a strong sent! 
for health that the day will not be far di 
when the children of Virginia will have 
thorough medical examinations by their f 
physicians before entering school. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

To be President of the National 

tion is to represent the greatest body of teachers in 

the world. 

one above the ordinary responsibilities of locality or 


Education Associa- 
It is to accept a solemn trust that lifts 


group to broader duties to the profession as a whole 
and to the Nation. In accepting this trust I dedicate 
myself to the service of the entire Association and the 
profession it The 
efficient headquarters staff upon which I shall rely. 
It has a well conceived program which shall be my 
program. 
shall give my best and for which I bespeak the enlist- 
ment and wholehearted co-operation of the teaching 
profession. The cause of education is the foundation 
upon which we can unite to build a greater profession 
and a greater and better Nation—OriveE M. Jongs, 
President of the National Education Association. 


represents. Association has an 


It has an outstanding mission to which I 





; The World Conference on Education at San Francisco 


must have been an inspiring sight. The 
ns had gotten together. On every point of 
leliberations there was final and unanimous 
Educators from the four corners of 
irth pledged themselevs to the common 
of educating mankind for world friendship 
At the final meeting the audience 
| and with joined hands raised their voices 

We have long 
There has been 


ement. 


peace. 


nging “Auld Lang Syne.” 
international commerce. 
erowing international understanding in religion, 
v, literature, and art, but the whole move- 
struck upon a rock when further attempts 
made to establish a system of international 
s. There is greater hope of an inter- 
nalism on the basis of education where the 
st in the welfare of children is more com- 
to all the peoples of the earth. 
this meeting at San Francisco there were 
ruished delegates from sixty nations repre- 
forty-two racial groups. The conference 
livided into eight groups as follows: Inter- 
‘1 Co-Operation; Conduct Between Na- 
International Ideals; Health Aspects of 
Vorld’s Children; Universal Education; 
Life Conservation; The Interests of the 
Pacific Union. 
conference recommended that educational 





attaches be provided for all embassies and lega- 
tions ; it endorsed the plan for providing scholar- 
ships for graduate students; it favored a system 
of universal library service; it started a quest 
for information as to the best material for text- 
books for children of all the nations. It recom- 
mended a more thorough system of correspond- 
ence among the children of the world; it laid 
out a comprehensive plan for health and physical 
education among the children of the world. 
Perhaps the most significant action of the 
World’s Conference was the formation of a 
Federation of Educational Associations. About 
600 different educational organizations may find 
membership in the Federation. 
the five million teachers of the world together 


This will bring 


in a wider sympathetic relation. 
the Federation are: to secure international co- 
operation in educational enterprises; to further 


The objects of 


the dissemination of information concerning edu- 
cation in all forms among the nations and peo- 
ples of the world; to cultivate international good 
will and promote the interests of peace through- 
out the world. 

The officers of the Federation are: Augustus 
O. Thomas, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Maine, president; Dr. P. W. Kuo, Head South- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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GREETINGS 

Teachers with high hopes, high ideals and the 
spirit of optimism, known only to those whose 
purpose in life is to hold high the light of learn- 
ing, are entering upon a new year. 

There are many who may criticise the methods 
of teachers but few can justly find fault with 
We trust 
that all our Virginia teachers have been bene- 


their purpose in the world’s work. 


fited by their summer’s vacation. Many have 


spent it teaching in the various summer schools of 


the State; others have taught outside the State; 


many have studied at our own State summer 
schools, and still others have found their best 
rest in just play ; but in no case have the children 
of Virginia been out of their thoughts. In what 
ever way the teachers have spent their vaca- 
tion, if they have returned to their work fres| 
ened with new oil in their lamps, they have 
spent their time well. Modesty is a none too 
common virtue and we would not take it from 
the category of teachers’ excellencies, yet we 
should like to instill in every teacher of Virginia 
a feeling of professional pride. 

Taken as a whole, there is no other profession 
whose members are so in love with their work 
Many teachers are indifferent to the ordinary 
comforts of life and quite insensible to the at- 
tractions of money, for to be a teacher is to 
Dr. Carl C. Brigham in his educa- 
tional findings gives some interesting facts that 


bless others. 
every teacher should remember. He says out 
of every 1,000 children who enter the first grad 
only 95 finish the high school and only 10 g 
through college. The average man 1s incapabl 
of developing mentally beyond the first vear ot 
the high school. If teachers were not so muc! 
concerned with the educational problems these 
facts reveal, they might feel proud at being i 
so high a mental class. 

After all is said, education solves all probiems 
Just twenty-five years ago the editor was visiting 
a city school in a neighboring State. The super 
led the way to the school building 
Just outside the main 


intendent 
through muddy streets. 
building there was a wooden structure filled wit! 
their shoes 


children and blacking 


When the novelty of the structure was remarked 


cleaning 


{ 1 
think 
LLIN 


upon, the superintendent replied, “Do you 
these children who have to clean their shoes 
before they are permitted to enter the school 
will not see to it when they become voters that 
It might b 


e711 


an interesting study to find out just how man) 
of those pupils who got their inspiration irom 
this far-visioned teacher were instrument®! 


making the roads of North Carolina fam: 


our streets and roads are better?” 





THE NATION’S SCHOOL PROGRA™ 
Professor Cubberly, of Stanford Unive 
representing Hon. John J. Tigert, United 


Commissioner of Education, at the meet! 
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National Education Association in = San 
cisco stated the national objectives in edu- 
n. He said for the next decade we shall be 
ested in seven forward-looking features: 
\ comprehensive program to aid in the 
iilation of the foreign-born we have among 
2) a provision for health education; (3) a 
vanization of the curriculum as will adapt 
and the 
s of our national life; (4) the reorganiza- 


schools better to new conditions 
and the redirection of rural education that 
ay retain the best of American farmers on 
farm; (5) a much more general equaliza- 
of both the advantages and the burdens of 
ition than we now enjoy through a far more 
nsive pooling of the cost for maintaining 
| tis for the common good of all; (6) provis- 
for the placing of an adequately educated 

idequately trained teacher in every class- 

in the United States ; and (7) the national- 

of education in the minds of our people 

some intelligent form of national aid in 

ol support to insure better equalization of 

the advantages and the burdens of educa- 

is between the states. This is indeed com- 

ensive and very clearly stated. Many of 
are the objectives of education in the vari- 


tates. They are our problems here in Vir- 





COMBINATION WITH OTHER 
. MAGAZINES 
. e JOURNAL wishes to call attention to the 
that it will continue its combination ar- 
ement with other magazines for 
1923-24, thus enabling teachers to secure other 
dicals in combination with the JOURNAL 
lower rate than could otherwise be obtained. 


session 


Send in the list of magazines wanted and the 
RNAL will be glad to quote prices on the 


inations. 





THE FORUM 
of the functions of the Virginia Journal 
lucation is to furnish a medium of com- 
ation for the teachers of Virginia and a 
m for the discussion of the more or less 
table questions in school practice in the 


The editor would be glad for the teachers 
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to contribute to this department when they have 
something to say that might be controversial in 
its nature. We are publishing in this issue three 
short discussions that will be of interest to many 
educators and teachers in the State. These dis- 
cussions should be dignified, brief and strongly 
to the point. Teachers have a right to “speak 
out” and the JOURNAL would like to encourage 
a little more commerce of thought. 





PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
This the 
faculty of the George Peabody College for 


new publication eminates from 


Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. It makes its 
bow with the July issue. It is made up in stand- 
form like 
The appearance of 


ard magazine size in very much 
Teachers College Record. 
such a publication from this source has been 
too long delayed. <A representative institution 


like Peabody College deserves an important 
place in the field of educational journalism. 
The content of the initial number sets a high 
standard of educational discussion. The articles 
McMurry, 


Phelps 


by Charles Thomas Alexander, 
Shelton 


typical of what one may expect in the future 


and Joseph Peterson are 


issues. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK— 
NOVEMBER 18-24 
for an observance of this week. We 


have Labor Day and all sorts of “weeks” in 


Plan 


which to celebrate the idealism of our civiliza- 
tion. Education has come to be recognized as 
one of the fundamental concerns of government 
for the perpetuation of our sacred institutions. 


Let all the people praise it! 





FUNDS FOR NEGRO SCHOOLS IN 
VIRGINIA 
WittiaM D. GresHAM, State Supervisor Negro Schools 
Fund —In 1907 Miss Anna_ T. 
Jeanes, a little Quaker lady of Philadelphia, 
died and left $1,000,000 for Negro education in 
the South. 


salaries of the so-called Jeanes 


I. Jeanes 


This money is used to help pay the 
Agents. Last 
year there were 266 of these workers, mostly 


54 of 


women, working in the Southern States, 
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whom were in Virginia. Towards the salaries of 
these workers in Virginia the Jeanes Fund gave 
through Dr. James H. Dillard, president of the 
Jeanes Foundation, last year the sum of $14,- 
706.50. 
to receive $15,500. 
Slater Fund. 
the Jeanes Fund. 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, but is now managed by 
Dr. Jas. H. Dillard of Charlottesville, Va. This 


fund is used to help pay the salaries of teachers 


lor the coming session, 1923-24, we are 


This fund is much older than 


It used to be administered by 


in the Negro County Training Schools. There 
were 23 of these in Virginia last year in as many 
counties ; there will be 25 operating during 1923- 
24+. These schools aim to give two or three 
years of high school work to the Negro children 
of the counties in which they operate. Last year 


we received in excess of $9,000 from this fund; 


for 1923-24 we hope to secure more than 
$10,000. 
General Education Board Fund.—The State 


received funds from this source for two purposes 
both to be used in connection with Negro Train- 
ing Schools. 

(a) Equipment Fund: The money from this 
fund is used in helping to furnish desks, 


stoves, sewing machines, etc., for the 


Co-Operative Education 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


MR. AARON SAPIRO TO ADDRESS STATE 
CONFERENCE NOVEMBER 30 


HE Co-Operative Education Association has 

I secured Mr. Aaron Sapiro, an authority on the 

co-operative movement among farmers, to ad- 

dress the State Educational Conference on Friday 

evening, November 30, in the auditorium of the 

John Marshall High School, Richmond. Attention is 
invited to the following reasons: 


WHY YOU SHOULD HEAR MR. SAPIRO 
NOVEMBER 30 

Honorable Henry C. Wallace, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States, says: 

“Everything which tends to bring about a_ better 
understanding of the principles of co-operation ought 
to be helpful, both to producers and consumers. Many 
farmers’ co-operative associations in the past have failed 
because of a lack of understanding of basic principles. 
In the long run the success of any co-operative enter- 


County Training Schools. Last year we 
received $8,725 from this source. [or 


1923-24 we are to have $5,000. 


(b) Supplementing Salaries of Teachers in 
Training Schools: In order that good 


teachers may be secured for our Count, 
Training Schools, the G. E. B. gives funds 


4 


for supplementing salaries of princi; 


s 


and teachers. However, the condition 
are that the salary of the principal mus 
not be less than $1,000 for the sessior 
and that of each teacher not less than 
$500. 
purpose $8,725. 


Last year Virginia used for this 
For the coming session 
we are to have $5,817, which already has 
been apportioned. 


Rosenwald Fund.—Mr. Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago, Ill., for the past ten years has heen 
very mucli interested in Negro education in the 
South. 
Smith of Nashville, Tenn. 
is used altogether to help build up-to-date schoo! 
Last year Virginia built 


T 


His Southern field agent is Mr. S. L. 
The Rosenwald fund 


buildings for Negroes. 
25 of these schools. For the present year we 
have been allowed $41,000, every cent of which 
has been already allocated. This means that we 
are to have more than 50 of these new schools 


by next summer. 


Association of Virginia 
GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


prise depends upon the loyalty, intelligence and : 
These in turn de; 
upon the individual members having a grasp of funda- 
mental principles. Feeling this very strongly, I am in 
complete sympathy with every movement tendin 
bring about a wider and better understanding oi 
operative principles.” 


faith of its individual members. nd 


Honorable Harris Hart, Superintendent of I 
Instruction, States: 

“Mr. 
economic conditions and is very clear and concise 1! 


Sapiro is undoubtedly a close student 
presentation of these conditions. 

“Beyond doubt one of the most important pro! 
in our institutional life is to develop a safe and 
economic basis upon which this life may surely 
Of all phases of the economic situation, beyond \ 
tion the most serious and the most important r¢ 
directly to the farm. So long as agriculture pro: 


no economic returns in proportion to the intellig 











al people should hear his speech. 
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lustry of the farmer, and so long as these re- 
re far below those which may be expected from 


ufacturing of products and from practically any 


ccupation in our trade or industrial life, the 


sis of our economic and institutional structure 
ire and unsafe. Mr. Sapiro is a careful student 
such problems as these, and his findings are 
presented in an interesting and_ illuminating 


A. C. Chandler, President of the College of 
md Mary: 

eratulate you upon having secured Mr. Aaron 
s the speaker for Friday evening, November 30. 
He has a 


on rural life that is wonderful.” 


iver J. Sands, Executive Manager, Tobacco 
Co-Operative Association: 
most important question in this country today 
to bring up the standard of living and reduce 
and increase home ownership. The average 
f a farm dweller in North Carolina is $684; 
the average wealth of a farm dweller in the 
States is $1,836, and in some states it exceeds 
\ survey of 329 families in Chatham county, 
hows that the average cash income per person 
families was only 23 cents per day; that in 
s of 51 white tenants the cash and circulation 

12 cents per person per day. 

report further states that the landless farm 
ind the homeless city dwellers are a rapidly 


ng body of people everywhere in America. They 


ajority in 21 states of the Union. Macaulay’s 
set 1937 as a fateful year of reckoning between 
cs and have nots” in America. The beginnings 
time, said Lord Bryce in 1910, lie not more 
nty years ahead. The common condition of 
ness wfll at last breed a common like-minded- 
an a civilization forever endure on the basis 


ical freedom and economic serfdom? 


Sapiro is one of the clearest thinkers and 
speakers in America. He has spent his life 


ring the problems of the masses—especially the 
tural people representing about one-half of our 


n. His message, therefore, is the result of 
liberation and observation of what has been 
ished in this and other parts of the world. No 
merica today is more able to forcefully present 
stion, which is of paramount importance to all 
le, than Sapiro, and he should be heard by 

interested in education, economics and 


rge W. Koiner, Commissioner of Agriculture: 
will be an unusual opportunity for our people 
me of the most outstanding leaders in this 
movement and I hope everyone who possibly 
lo so, for I believe that co-operative com- 
rganization is the salvation for our farmers 
ritical time.” 
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DIVIDENDS OF EDUCATION 


Figures presented by an Indianapolis bank show that 
of five million children with no schooling, thirty-one 
attain distinction. Of thirty-three million with elemen- 
tary schooling the number to gain distinction is 808. 
Two million, with a high school education, show dis- 
tinction gained by 1,245. Out of one million who go 
through college, 5,768 become distinguished. 

Less than one per cent of the men in America are 
college bred, yet this small percentage has furnished 
fifty-five per cent of the American Presidents, fifty- 
four per cent of the vice-presidents, sixty-two per cent 
of the secretaries of the treasury, sixty-two per cent 
of the attorneys-general, forty-seven per cent of the 
speakers of the house and sixty-nine per cent of the 
supreme court justices. 

With a college education the child has one chance in 
173, with a high school education one chance in 1,606, 
with elementary schooling alone one chance in 40,841 
and with no schooling one chance in 161,290. The 
bank’s object in presenting such statistics is to create 
new business. It seeks parents who are willing to 
start an educational account for their children, arguing 
that unless there is systematic saving no fund will be 
available for higher education when the time comes 
for it. 

But the bank might have shown by its own figures 
that the educated man, being more successful than his 
fellows, has money to deposit in banking institutions. 
The further down in the educational scale the less like- 
lihood there is of finding thrift or money with which 
to open bank accounts. To one college failure there 
are thousands of those who had no opportunity to 
make a fair fight for success. Education is not an 
experiment; it is an investment that nearly always pays 
big dividends.—Virginia Masenic Journal. 





VALIDITY OF SELF-ESTIMATES OF 
WORK—IS THIS TRUE IN YOUR 
CLASS? 


1. Assembled data have brought 
sumptive evidence that students’ abilities to estimate 
the quality of their college work is influenced by 
their general mental level. 

2. College students of ability can 
estimate their academic progress with an average 
error which is insignificant, 7. ¢., 


forward  pre- 


superior mental 


the bright student 
agrees almost perfectly with his instructor’s esti- 
mates on the average. 

3. The dull college student overestimates his academic 
ability rather markedly in comparison with his in- 
structor’s judgment. His error amounts to the dif- 
ference between a “D” and a “C,” or a “C” 
“B,” on the average. 

4. There would appear to be no marked differences 
between the sexes in the accuracy of self-estimate, 
the differences, if any, being in favor of the women 


lie at 


and a 


5. This “optimism” of the dull student may 
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the basis he fact that such students often think 
that tl do not get a “square deal’ from their 
instructors 
\WILHELMINE KoertTH, 
Gites M. Rucu, 
In Scheol and Society. 


CAN YOU PAY THE PRICE? 


market. You can buy 
man can buy it 


Are you willing to pay the 


“Success is sold in the open 
it—I can buy it—any 


who is willing 


to pay the price for it 
price? How much discouragement can you stand? 
How much bruising can you take? How long can you 


hang on in the face of obstacles? Have you the nerve 


to attempt things that the average man would never 


dream of tackling? Have you the persistence to keep 


on trying after repeated failures? Can you cut out 


luxuries? Can you do without things that others con- 
sider necessities? Can you keep your mind steadily on 
the single object you are pursuing, resisting all tempta- 
tions to divide your attention? Are you strong on the 


finish as well as quick at the start?” 


EDUCATORS ALARMED OVER CHILD 

LABOR CONDITIONS 
alarming 
In Waterbury, 
In five 


show increases in 


Child labor statistics 
recent months in work permits issued. 
Conn., the increase amounts to SUV per cent. 


other cities the increase is 100 per cent. The increase 
in general is 57 per cent. 

Educators are distressed not only because of the 
failure of health 
employment of children in industry, but because the 
child who does not attend it, 
and the laboring child has no time for study. Thx 
child that the working 


child can go to school at night is wholly fallacious, it 


which must result from too early 


school cannot educate the 
con- 


tention of the labor proponent 


1 


is pointed out, since to learn requires application, at- 


tention, and interest, and none of them are possible 


to a body and mind wearied with a day’s toil. 


Dr. James G. Johnson, Division Superintendent for 


the citv of Charlottesville, greets his teachers with the 


following bits of stimulating idealism: 


Session 1923-1924 
CONSTRUCTIVE SERVICE 


During the session in the 


ls has been marked by 


past fourteen years every 


city. sche some. distinguishing 


charac teristic 


The word service has so many connotations that it is 
not possible to mention all the things for which this 
small symbol stands but the following may prove 


* 


stimulating and suggestive: 


Duty always enters into any real service; let us 


remember that “The reward of one duty is the 
to fulfill another.” 

A spirit of helpfulness permeates every act 
true public servant for “Light is the task when 
toil.” 

You have heard much about philanthropy, thi 


share the 


loving, the racial uplift urge, in the heart of the 
the teacher can and must be a living emblem o 
word since she must be a high type of leader, o1 
can say, “I was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
the lame.” 


A wholesome element of humor lightens every 


ever strive to realize the full import of the maxim. 


“Make two grins grow where there was only a ¢ 
before.” 

The chemist has two kinds of measure befor 
quantitative and qualitative; we must assess our 
terms of the dictum, “The 
quality remains long after the price is forgotten 

The life of Luther Burbank has 
the one great principle of finding, blending, cd 


efforts in recollecti 


been de\ 


ing, cultivating, and preserving the dominantly 
qualities in plants; your dealing with children 
be guided by the 


noble saying, “Strengthen 1 


sympathizing with my strength and not my weakness 


A highly 
markets over one million quality pieces of mac! 


successful manufacturing plant, 
in this country as an annual output, was built 
the solid 


the vision to anticipate the 


foundation of the 
and 
of the sort that 


needs 
years to come; and integrity 


counterfeited.” 


“Character to withist 


condiiior 


t 


Let us enter into the year’s work and attempt 


make these truths spiritual realities; then we 
fail. 


September 3, 1923. 


“ROSENWALD” RURAL SCHOOLS IN 


THE SOUTH 


By S. L. Situ, of Nashville, Tenness. 
“The Julius Rosenwald Fund,” which was cr« 
assist in the building of better negro rural sch« 
built up to April 30, 1923, 1,700 “Rosenwald s 
and forty-nine teachers’ homes at a total cost 
257,492. 
600,667 or 25.6 per cent; white people, $352,1% 
per cent; public funds, $3,100,148 or 49.5 per cei 
Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, $1,204,478 or 19.3 | 
The number of buildings follows: Alabam 
Arkansas, 84; Florida, 7; Georgia, 73; Kentu 
Louisiana, 173; Maryland, 40; Mississippi, 213; 
Oklahoma, 35; South Caroli 
Texas, 103; and Virginia, 139 


Of this amount negroes had contribut 


Carolina, 287; 
Tennessee, 146; 
While 474 


650 are two-teacher schools there are also the 


Rosenwald schools are one-teac! 


ing groups: three-teacher, 275; four-teacher, 16 


teacher, 56; six-teacher, 55; seven-teacher, 6: 


teacher, 10; nine-teacher, 2; ten-teacher, 3; 


eT 
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each of the eleven, twelve, fourteen and sixteen- 
types. 
co-operation in fourteen states of white and 
groups, of public and private agencies, in im- 
negro rural school facilities, is shown in the 
ing schedule of total costs and their distribution : 
$471,700; negroes gave $187,072; 
$25,094; public funds, $137,134; Julius Rosen- 
$122,400. 
nsas—-$271,373; negroes, $29,062; whites, $9,901; 
$171,410; Rosenwald, $61,000. 
la—$47,288; negroes, $3,970; 
$33,258; Rosenwald, $7,900. 
cia—$236,119; negroes, $84,976; whites, $10,113; 
$91,480; Rosenwald, $49,550. 
tucky—$329,634; negroes, $42,801; whites, $6,325; 
, $234,508; Rosenwald, $46,000. 
siana—$525,130; negroes, $176,141; whites, $20,- 
iblic, $210,650; Rosenwald, $118,000. 
ryland—$163,066; negroes, $30,362; whites, $474; 
, $104,830; Rosenwald, $27,400. 
sissippi—$943,302; negroes, $338,318; whites, $92,- 
thlic, $328,891; Rosenwald, $183,400. 
J th Carolina—$1,065,319; negroes, $238,485; whites, 


$44,030; public, $582,633; Rosenwald, $199,565. 


vama—Cost, 


whites, $2,160; 


- 


Oklahoma—$189,869; negroes, $7,763; 
public, $154,176; Rosenwald, $27,930. 
South Carolina—$627,404; negroes, $148,700; whites, 
$111,374; public, $264,730; Rosenwald, $102,600. 
Tennessee—$571,303; negroes, $135,648; whites, $13,- 
752; public, $322,303; Rosenwald, $99,600. 
Texas—$300,722; negroes, $42,860; 
public, $177,549; Rosenwald, $77,433. 
Virginia—$515,263; negroes, $134,509; 
458; public, $286,596; Rosenwald, $81,700. 


whites, $0.00; 





whites, $2,880; 


W hites, $12,- 


STANDARD FOR YOUNG WORKERS 

“1. Have a definite 
3. Master all details. 
are expected to know. 


aim. 2. Go straight for it 
4. Always know more than you 
5. Remember that difficulties are 
only made to be overcome. 6. Treat failures as stepping- 
7. Never put your hand out 
farther than you can draw it back. 8. At times be bold; 
9. ‘Men say.’ What do they say? Let 
10. Make good use of other men’s brains 


stones to further efforts. 


always prudent. 
them say. 
11. Listen well, 
12. Preserve by all means your power: 


answer cautiously, decide promptly. 
‘A sound mind 
in a sound body.’ ”’—Clarence Poe, in The Progressive 


Farmer. 


The Forum 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS? 


e old days there were excellent private schools 

youth of the more or less wealthy class of 
rn people. For thoroughness of teaching and 
doubt if better 
No history of education has 


ent of atmosphere I schools 
xisted anywhere. 
hout them. Of 

but it 


on. What was done was done well. 


curriculum 
sufficient to do the 


course the was 


was business of 
The teach- 
re men of sound learning and high culture. 
ls of this character were scattered over the South, 
great numbers, but enough to supply the demand 
limited class. For the masses of the people there 
more thought of secondary education than of 
higher education. In the past fifty years all this has 
anged, and the number of public high schools 
I should say that the 
of so-called accredited high schools in twelve 

rn states has quadrupled in ten years. 
a in this rapid growth a serious problem has 
| am convinced that at present in the South 


en increasing enormously. 


ur outstanding problem in education. In brief, 
blem is, how to make good these new schools of 
w regime, which are 
‘ ] 


| new buildings have arisen all over the South 
past ten 


multiplying so rapidly. 
years. The story of their growth is 
fairy tale. We are naturally full of pride in 


nderful accomplishment. Yet there are 


many 
ions that the quality of their work is far from 





satisfactory. Business men complain of the ignorance 


and inaccuracy of the graduates. College men com- 
plain in secret if not in public that the students coming 
up from these schools are so poorly prepared that very 
many of them necessarily drop out during the first 
year in spite of all possible concessions. 

There may be several causes of this unsatisfactory 
condition in the high schools: Classes too large, sub- 
jects too many, supply of good teachers too small, dis- 
position to do hard work too slight, requirements too 
lax. Whatever the cause the results, whenever tested, 
have not been flattering. This is, as I have said, the 
present most serious educational problem, that is, how 
to make our public high schools as good as the best 
of the private secondary schools. I speak as one who 
and worked all his life for the de- 
velopment of good public schools in the South. 


has believed in 


Beyond the lack of thoroughness in the work, there 
is another lack which certainly spreads as far as the 
high schools of Zenith, the city of George F. Babbitt 
I mean the lack of an atmosphere of culture. [I know 
there are many nowadays who object to the word cul- 
ture, but it does not seem that another word has been 
Whatever the 


It means that with respect 


found which fits the idea quite so well. 
word the thought is clear. 
to things, books for example, the pupil shall imbibe the 
spirit which can divide and discriminate. It means that 
toward others there shall be installed the spirit of con 
sideration, good manners, chivalry. It means that wit! 


in himself there shall be nurtured qualities of obliga 
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tion and honor and devotion—a certain sense of the 


value of things Can from the 
fact that these 
making of a type of manhood which is the basis of a 
true The schools, 


schools for all the people, should at least help to produce 


unseen. we get 


phases of culture are needed for the 


away 


cultivation ? especially the high 
this type. 

In brief, permit me to say that the tremendous need 
seems to me to be that in the direction and manage- 
ment of the public school system we must summon the 
influence and power of more men and who 
are themselves of sound learning and broad culture.— 


James H. Dillard. 


women 


COUNTY UNIT OF ADMINISTRATION 


When, on September 1, 1922, in accordance with the 
enactment of the General Assembly of Virginia, the 
county school board was called into being, a decided 
and marked step in the advancement and efficiency of 
the public schools of the State was taken. If any con- 
crete example was needed to prove the truth of the 
maxim, “In unity there is strength,’ the county unit 
of administration might well be cited as conclusive 
evidence. 

In a large county like Pittsylvania, composed, prior 
to the passing of this law, of seven school districts with 
three trustees to district, with as many 
boards functioning for the growth and progress each 
of its own district but with only two occasions fur- 
nished each year on which they might meet and dis- 


cuss the good of the county schools as a whole, there 


each school 


was scant opportunity for the superintendent to keep 
in touch with his twenty-one trustees for the carrying 
on of the school work as a unit. Details regarding the 
settled in 
meetings, which might or might not be possible to be 


district had to be numerous district board 
attended by the superintendent. 

Under the present system, with a regular monthly 
meeting of the seven trustees composing the Pittsyl- 
vania county school board, at which it is nearly always 
possible to have a 100 per cent attendance, the school 
affairs of the county, constructive and otherwise, can 
be dispensed expeditiously and satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. During the past school year, Pittsylvania has 
enjoyed more than at any time in its history thorough 
understanding and professional feeling among those 
for its best interests, all things being done 


The county unit is more 


working 
with promptness and order. 
than largely responsible for the results obtained during 
the past year in Pittsylvania county. 
F. B. Watson, Jr., 
Division Superintendent, Pittsylvania County. 


RECHRISTENING NORMAL SCHOOLS 

We have agricultural colleges, engineering colleges, 
commercial colleges, dental colleges and barbers’ col- 
leges. Why not teachers’ colleges? 


In many quarters “normal school” persists as the 


EDUCATION 


prevailing name of teacher-training institutions 

the poet-philosopher said that a rose by any 
name would smell as sweet, he did not give uttera 
an absolute truth. Like many other happy pron 
There is 
thing in a name, and the smell and the name | 


ments, his is only a relative truth. 
inseparably associated. They are complementary. Th, 
name makes its contribution to the smell. 

Both the denotation and the connotation of “n 
and of “school’ are somewhat inaccurate in th 
plication to the teacher-training institutions. “S 
historically more often denotes an institution « 
ondary or of primary rank. English writers discri- 
When thx 


‘school and college,’ they mean what they say. 


minate between school and college. 
institution which is engaged in the work of training 
teachers is attended by students who are seco 
school graduates, why not be exact enough to 

If horse doctors are trained in college, 
why not teachers? As long as there are _ teacher- 
training institutions of secondary rank, there will lx 
sufficient provocation for prating about low standards 
in “the profession.” The normal schools that are not 
of secondary rank ought to be rechristened. 

During the last five years many have been rechris 
tened. If we simply must have “normal,” why 
“normal college”? Let the rechristening go on 
—Walter W. Parker, in School and Society. 


a college? 





VIRGINIA’S PROGRESS IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 22) 

The Health League Bulletin and Hyvien 
Course of Study for the Elementary Grades have 
been revised to assist in carrying out a more 
comprehensive school program in which health 
habits are being stressed. 

The results of the progress of health educa- 
tion are far-reaching in helping solve such 
problems as discipline, irregular attendance, and 
failure of promotion, and are immeasural)le i 
increasing the proportion of physically fit chil- 
dren in our schools. These results could not 
have been obtained except through the clo 
operation of the health and education fore:s 0! 
the State. 





THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 

TION AT SAN FRANCISCO 
(Continued from page 23) 

western College of Nanking, China, and 


Sainsburg, President of the National Uni 
Teachers 
Williams, 
Missouri, secretary. 


of England, vice-presidents; (. 4 
Director of Education, Univers! 
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Educational News and Comments 


\BRAM SIMON, president of the board of 
education of the District of Columbia, thinks 
that a national university in Washington is as- 
the near future. With the growth of munici- 
ersities in this country it would be but natural 
great capital city should have such an institu- 
ince George Washington recommended the estab- 
of a national university over 100 bills provid- 
such an educational institution have been in- 
into Congress; but as yet none has received 

support in that body to become a law. 

<> 

NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL inaugurated a cam- 
ginning last July and to continue for 
ysical examination of every person to be held 
irthday. The Life Extension Institute 
S , started a similar movement, which extended 
' Some very 


a year 
some 


ns holding life insurance policies. 
g statistics were revealed. Only 10 per cent 
ind to be normal, 97 per cent needed advice 

their physical condition, 93 per cent were 

a that they were in danger without medical at- 
[his is another argument for the necessity of 

work we _ have 


and enlarging the health 


to do in our schools. 
<> 
STATE TEACHERS 
d to employ a full-time secretary and Harlan 
dean of the State Teachers College at Albany, 
ted fer this important work. He took up his 
e first of last July. Something wil! happen 
ian of his caliber takes the field in New York 
s first campaign will center around the ideas: 


vy YorK ASSOCIATION last 


icational legislation out of politics and make 
of statesmanship,” “Give us financial inde- 
for the schools,” “Give the teacher the recogni- 
is her due,” “Every teacher a member of the 
ciation.” 
<> 
\irginia teachers will regret to learn of the 
Dr. S. S. Colvin, which occurred suddenly on 
New York City. He is the author of a 
not f books on education. He is the co-author 
and Bagley’s Human Behavior, which was so 
Just last year he 
Teachers 


ed in the normal schools. 


pted a professorship at College, 
University. 
<> 
oD A- nnual report of the General Education Board 


22 has just been issued. It says educational 


sin the Southern States are improving rapidly, 
rtunities now exist for a trained personnel in 
lucation there beyond the supply. 
have been amended to make progress possible ; 
ne the states are revising and improving their 
VS; money is becoming available in large sums. 
rd continues the appropriations for scholar- 


State con- 


N 





ships and fellowships to persons having definite oppor- 
tunities for leadership in the field of education. The 
report goes on to say that the history of educational 
upbuilding in the South in the last twenty-five years is, 
at bottom, a history of individuals. The work of 
recruiting a scholarly teaching and supervision staff will 
engage the attention and energies of Southern educa- 
tors in the coming years. 
<> 

Henry C. Kress, of Plainfield, N. J., has been made 
associate professor of education of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and acting division superintendent of 
schools for the city of Williamsburg. He will take up 
his work there in September. Mr. Krebs is a graduate 
of a normal school and has the master’s degree from 
Rutgers College, N. J. He has held .the position of 
principal of a public school, county superintendent and 
member of the state board of examiners in New Jersey. 
He has taught in the summer school at the University 
of Virginia every summer since 1918. He is author of 
“Reaching the Children” and “Being a Good Teacher.” 
contacts at the University of Virginia and 
at county institutes in this State he 
stranger to many of the teachers in Virginia and will 


From his 
comes as no 


be accorded a hearty welcome in the Old Dominion 
<> 

“WhHuics” originated in England in 1640 when the 

Scottish “‘Whiggamorse”’ who were horse drovers 


marched to Edinburgh to oppose the king. The term 
is now used in England to designate a powerful politi- 
cal party. At one time there was a “Whig” party in 
this country. A newspaper was published in Richmond 


from 1830 to 1860 known as the “Whig.” 
<> 
THERE are still 182,886,310 acres of unreserved public 
lands in the United States aside from the forest reserves 
One-half the states have no 
Virginia belongs to this class 


and Indian reservations. 
unreserved public lands. 


Nevada leads in these lands with 52,429,745 acres. Utah 
is next in acreage of public lands. 
<> 
Harvard UNIversity has just been enabled to estab- 
lish scholarships in accordance with the will of a bene 


factor who died 223 years Lieutenant-Governor 
William Stoughton, who died in 1700, left three acres 
of pasture in Dorchester, the income of which should 
Col- 


ago. 


go towards the support of a scholar at Harvard 


lege. The sale of the land recently made it possible 
to establish regular annual scholarships on this fund. 
Stoughton served as chief justice in the notorious Salem 
Witchcraft trials. 
<> 

Two MILLION people left the farm last year for city 
life. Some left for financial reasons, some were lured 
by the greater attractiveness of social life, but many 
left so as to give their children the best possible educa- 


tional advantages. When will the rural school people 


ever be able to check this movement from the farm 
to the city? 
<> 
OF THE fifty wood-using industries in the United 


States matches and toothpicks together hold the six- 
teenth place in the amount of wood consumed. 
<> 
Hon. Harris Hart, State Public 
Instruction, gave out some interesting facts the other 
day about the effort the State is making to eliminate 


Superintendent of 


illiteracy in Virginia. Opportunity schools were main- 
tained during the summer last year in many communi- 
State. 193 different dif- 


teaching 


schools in 25 
total 
These schools are open during the day 


ties over the 


ferent counties were operated with a 


force of 120. 
and a few of them during the night in order to give 
adults a better opportunity to attend. The total enrol- 
ment for last year was 390 boys and girls for the day 


schools, and 681 adults and 655 children in the night 


schools. It is believed that the record for this year 
will surpass that of last year. 
< 
THERE is an old story that when John Wesley was 


preaching once, he thundered to his hearers: “I say, 


make all you can.” “Amen!” responded a thrifty and 


pious church leader. “And I say, save all you can,” 


Wesley went on; and again the old man _ roared 


“Amen !” 
all you can” 


But Wesley continued, “And then I say, give 


whereupon the old man muttered under 


his breath, “Thar now, he has gone and ruint it all!” 
The Proaressive Farme 


<> 


AT THE San Francisco meeting of the National Edu- 
Association in July the following officers were 
Miss Olive M. Jones, New 
B. Glenn, Alabama, C. B. Rose, 
Nebraska, Mary F. Mooney, 
Pennsylvania, Anna I. 


cation 
elected for the new year 
York City, president; C 

Arizona, E. Ruth Tyrtle, 


California, R. O. Stoops, Force, 


Colorado, Florence M. Hail, Maine, Anna Griffey, 
Arkansas, C. F. Garrett, Iowa, S. L. Smith, Tennessee, 
vice-presidents; Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Va., 


treasurer 
<> 
[ATIONS in 


Assoc New York State, 
West Virginia, lowa and Florida have decided to pub- 


STATE TEACHERS 
lish a State Journal of Education beginning with Sep- 


tember of this year. 


THE ASSOCIATION will hold its 
annual meeting in Richmond, at the State Library, on 
November 27 and 28. Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Libra- 


Louis Public Library and considered the 


VIRGINIA LIBRARY 


ryan of the St 
leading librarian of the country, will be its principal 
guest. Anyone interested in promoting the growth of 
public libraries in Virginia is cordially invited to attend 


this meeting. 
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: 
Miss CorNnewia S, Apair of the Richmond city schools 
National Education <As- 
sociation for the fourth time in succession at the San 


was elected treasurer of the 
Francisco meeting in July. 

< 

Mrs. KATE DouGLaAss W1GGIN, a well-known Ameri- 

can authoress, died August 23 in a private hospital at 

and 


generally 


Harrow, England. Educators teachers 


know her for her literary productions and for her 
pioneer work in establishing kindergartens in California 
and other parts of the West. What teacher is not 
familiar with “The Story of Patsy” and “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” and with what joy thousands 
school children have listened to the reading of these 
and others of her writings. 
<> 
Joun V. Conway, State Superintendent of Schools, 
New Mexico, is dubbed the 
Schools.” 
in establishing rural schools in his state. 
the possibility of really 
“Starting 


‘Billy Sunday of Rural 
He has a wonderful record of achievement 
He seems to 
“taking 


nowhere 


have demonstrated 


nothing and making something,” 
and getting somewhere.” His slogan was “to coll 
taxes where property is and to spend it where th 
dren are.” Not bad in principle and practice. 
<> 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, former United States Commis 
sioner of Education and for the past two years provost 
of the University of Alabama, has accepted thi 
tion of superintendent of schools at Tulsa, Oklahoma 
The salary is $13,500, the highest salary paid t 
superintendent in this country. The population of 
is 75,000, which is one thirty-sixth the size of Chicag 
This is but another case where the people recogni 
how important it is to secure the very best educati 
advantages for their children, and what is more, 
willing to pay any price for them. 
<> 

Henry G. ELtis, 
High Schools, was elected superintendent of schools fo 
M. Martin, wl 
resigned to head the city schools of Durham, 
Mr. Ellis duties August 1. 
Combs, Assistant Supervisor of High Schools, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Ellis in the State Depart 


for six years State Supervis 
the city of Petersburg to succeed F. 


entered upon his 


<> 
Cuas. W. Dickinson, Jr., former division s1 
tendent of Cumberland county and for the pa 


years representing one of the leading publishing 
has been appointed to head the newly-created 
ment of State Supervisor of Textbooks and Li 


<> 
B. L. STANLEY, principal of the Weyers Ca\ gl 
school for the past six years, has been elected pt 
of the Harrisonburg high school to succeed Normin ) 


Smith, who held that position for six years 
Stanley has the master’s degree from the Univer 


Virginia. 
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ewspapers over the State are discussing the 
ing referendum on road bonds and gas tax. 
then an editor will call attention to the needs 
education in connection with the enormous 
of State funds for the building of roads. 
s of education must not be lost in this dis- 


<> 


T 


L. SHEWMAKE, sometime State examiner con- 
the State Department of Education but late 
if law at the College of William and Mary, 
ppointed counsel for the State Corporation 
with offices in Richmond. He entered upon 
in June. 
<> 


F THE DICTIONARY IN THE SCHOOLROOM” is 
of an excellent brochure by Thomas Henry 
at t contains suggestions as to how to make the 
the dictionary in the schoolroom. Teachers 

supply of this pamphlet free of charge by 
letter to G. 


Mass. 


and C. Merriam Company, 


<> 


James L. Sistey, of the Alabama Poly- 
nstitute at Auburn, is on an inspection tour 
ia studying the methods and operation of the 
State. He was the 
Chas. G. Burr, of the Virginia 
Institute at Blacksburg. 


ubs in this shown over 


St Professor 


OF 


EDUCATION 


ow) 
wy 


Ropert E. Lee ScHooL oF JouRNALISM has been in 
augurated at Washington and Lee University by the 
action of the Southern Publishers Association in making 
a donation of $55,000 as a nucleus for an endowment 
fund. 


lege in 


Such a school was founded at Washington Col- 


1869 by General Robert E. Lee but was sus 


pended a year later. This was probably the tirst 
tempt of the kind by an educational institution in thi 
country. 
<> 
FRANK L. Crone, former Commissioner of Education 
in the Philippines and who in 1920 went to Peru, has 
been made director of education for the Republic of 
Peru with headquarters at Lima. 
<> 
By wit of the late Mrs. Nettie 


of the inventor of the reaper, Cyrus H. 


McCormick, widow 
McCormick, 
bequests were made to a great many educational institu 
tions; among them are Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, $10,000, and Washington and Tusculum Col 
lege, Tennessee, $100,000. 
inally from Virginia. 


The McCormicks were orig- 


<> 

By A RECENT act of the legislature, the State Board 
of Education of Wisconsin was abolished on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor. This is a unique perform- 
ance. Educators, especially those interested in the ad- 
ministration aspects of public education, will watch with 


keen interest the ultimate outcome of this move 


Book Reviews 


JoHNSON—A Pray, by A. Edward Newton, 
ntic Monthly Press, $3.50. 
his delightful 


rable portrait of Dr. Johnson. 


play Mr. Newton has given us 
His all-dominat- 
mality illumines every page as his intellect in- 
More than 
realize Dr. Johnson’s keen humor, his fearless 


the literary culture of his day. 


s tender human sympathies, his heroic and dis- 
“quest for learning.” 

istances made the life of Dr. Johnson almost 
icking in dramatic incident, yet Mr. Newton 
us a likeness compelling in its vitality and 
lover of literature will welcome this intimate 
tionately drawn picture of one of our favorite 
haracters of the eighteenth century. 

iblishers have given Dr. Johnson very at- 
clothes’—bright red binding, excellent print, 

ly and artistically chosen illustrative material— 
sating contrast to the humbleness and actual 

of his real environment. 


Book, by F. P. Dyer and Mary J. Brady, 
E. Merrill Co. 


E. Merrill Company is always handing us some- 
w in the way of books for children. “Our 


coe __ 





First Book” is a first reader and one of the mest de- 
lightful we have seen. It is simple reading, of course, 
for the book is intended to be placed in the hands of 
the child from the first of his school days. The pictures 


have the strongest appeal and the few words of reading 


in script and print are just what the child will enjoy. 
The little book is substantially bound in limp board 
Schoo. Liprary Service, by Anne Thaxton Eaton, 
American Library Association, Chicago 
This little 44-page pamphlet is intended to set forth 
the best methods of planning and equipping library 


rooms for the junior and senior high schools. It is 
timely in its appearance coming in the midst of the 
growing movement for school libraries. Teachers who 
are interested in building up a library in their school 


would do well to send for a copy of this book 


RoMANCE-History oF America, 3 Vols., by I*rancis 
Rolt-Wheeler, Doran Co., New York 
The attractive titles of the volumes are: “In the 


Days Before Columbus,” “The Coming of the Peoples,” 
“The Quest of the Western World.” These 
represent the type of writing history found in Well’s 
Outlines of History and Van Loon’s History of Man 
kind. The first hundred pages of the first volume are 


volumes 
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occupied with discussions of such subjects as “Making 
a Continent,” “Land Sculpture by the Ice,’ “The Sea 
and Sky,” “Plant and Animal Life.” The rest of the 
volume tells the story of the first Americans in a most 
graphic style. All this early history of both of the 
American continents is told in complete story and with 
great accuracy, and dramatic effects. 

The second volume, “The Quest of the Western 
World,” is concerned with the stories of the efforts 
through the long centuries of quest and conquest to 
widen the horizon of man when west was east. 

The third volume deals with the coming of the 
European people to the American shores. The whole 
subject is treated very much as Mr. liske writes in 
“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors.” The author demon- 
strates his contention that history is more wonderful 
than any fiction and more absorbing than any adventure 
story. 

The whole series of three volumes make a full, com- 
plete and accurate story of the beginnings of American 
history. Any American school boy beyond the fifth 
grade would be facinated with the story. As one reads 
along he feels the breath of the compelling motives 
back of the events the author describes. These three 
volumes should be in every school library in the land, 


and in homes where children love to read. 


SUPERVISION OF ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS, by Maud C. 
Newbury, Bulletin No. 9, 1923. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 55 pages. 

The urban schools reflect the most progressive educa- 
tional practice in this country. The only difference 
between city schools and rural schools is a matter of 
supervision. The most recent and wholesome movement 
in education is the provision for more close and ef- 
fective supervision of the rural schools. It requires a 
new type of educational worker. They are being trained 
and put into service as rapidly as possible. This is 
the most significant hope of toning up our present 
educational system. 

This little bulletin is one of the most helpful and 
suggestive of the series coming from the United States 
Bureau of Education. The rural school supervisor 
should send for a copy of it before she begins her 
work this fall. The chapter heads are: “Need for Ade- 
quate Supervision of One-Room Schools”; “Attitude of 
the Supervisor’; “Solving the Problem of Organiza- 


tion’; “Teachers Meetings’; “Extension Courses for 
Teachers”; “Gaining the Support of the Local Com- 
munity’; “Securing Supplies for Rural Schools”; 


“Growth of the Supervisor,” etc. The bulletin is full 
of pointed and definite suggestions for the special super- 


visor. 


MeETHOps IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, by Nell J. Young 
and Frederick W. Memmott, D. Appleton & Co. 
234 pages. 

What teacher of English is not eager to learn more 
about teaching this important subject in our schools? 

The fact that publishing houses are bringing out so 


many books on the teaching of English indicates tha 
there is a strongly felt need of better teaching in thi 
field. No piece of public and high school work comes 
in for more caustic criticism by the ever-increasing 


intelligent public. This volume by the Appletons 


timely and teachers of English should have this volume 


as a supplementary or basal text, or certainly as 


reference book, on their desks. The volume is jp- 
tended for work in the grades. It contains a treat- 


ment of the common errors and the last chapters 
definite direction for the use of language games 
book is fresh from the press. 


PsYCHOLOGY FOR STUDENTS OF EpucaTIon, by Arthur L 


Gates, Macmillan Co. 482 pages. 


Every year brings us a new supply of texts 


field of Psychology for the reason that investigators 
are constantly discovering new truth in this field and 
the older facts are reorganized in terms of the newe 


discoveries. This volume belongs to the field of « 
tional psychology and is therefore intended for tI 


student of education. The older facts are placed under 


the newer terms, for example, the neurological 
come under the terms “The Receiving Mechanisn 
“Connecting Mechanism.” The volume contains yer 
illuminating chapters on “Instinctive Activity ar 
Emotions.” The laws of learning are accurate! 
carefully stated. Ample space is given to the 
process. The chapter on Intelligence is especia 

and clear. The volume is such as meets the needs 
the normal school instruction in this subject and 


well be used as an introductory text for th« leg 


student in Psychology. 


THE STUDENTS SPELLING Alp, by Ray Van Vort, (1 
E. Merrill Company, New York and = Chicag 
92 pages. 

This is a little volume fresh from the han 
classroom teacher who has thoroughly analy 
problems connected with teaching spelling and h: 
fore sensed the outstanding difficulties in teach: 
subject. By way of introduction the author li 


splendid suggestions as to how to become a good s)e'le! 


This alone is worth the price of the book. 
There is a list of 1,884 words which jw 
senior high school students generally fail to s; 
rectly and in addition to these there are other 
“troublemakers” in spelling. The book is divi 
two parts. Part One reviews and fixes the s 
spelling vocabulary by the use of lists of practic 
needed in daily use. One of the interesting 
of the book is the use of heavy type to call att 


the crux of the common errors. Part Two is design 
to give the student mastery of the most useft 
bulary. 


The Students Spelling Aid is unique in its 
and worth-while features, its carefully prepar¢ 
bulary, its plan and method of work and the 
way in which it treats the difficulties in learni 
teaching how to spell. 


1% 
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Are You Prepared to Teach Regional Geography? 


ATWOOD AND THOMAS’S 
TEACHING THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


is an inspiring manual prepared for teachers who are using the 


Frye-Atwood New Geography. 


It explains fully Regional Geog- 


raphy, demonstrates the practical nature of the problem method, 


outlines types of project work, and tells the best way to conduct 


map and picture study. 


For further information write 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Net Price to Teachers and School Officials $.60, Postage Extra 











ANNUAL MEETING 
of 
VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Richmond, Va. 
November 28-December 1, 1923 











PAMPHLETS» BULLETINS » GATALOGS 


ACCURATE WORK + PROMPT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 








Teachers Wanted—$95 to $150 Month 


ers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
being held throughout the entire country. During 
nd Winter many permanent, life, positions will be 
n $1100 to $1800; these have short hours and annual 
with full pay. Write immediately to Franklin 
Dept. C259, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule of com- 


ination places and free illustrated book, showing 
vernment positions obtainable and sample examina- 
tions. 











Designed by a Teacher For the use of Teachers 
FOR BETTER CLASS RECORDS THIS YEAR 
USE A 
WHAT ? 


ter\\eak 


Class Record Book 
WHY ? 


1, Once writing names of pupils is suffi- 
cient for the year. (No folding or 
cutting of pages.) 

2. It will accommodate any size 
from 1 to 70. 

3. It is compact. A Masterleaf 7 by 4 
inches equals any other book 11 by 6 
inches. 

4. It easily adapts itself to 20 day, 6 
week, or calendar month periods. 


HOW 
Any Superintendent, Principal! or 
Teacher can secure a copy for 
examination, also full informa- 
tion by simply mailing a card to 


M, O. BILLOW, Mer. 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 


2419 N. Fifth St. HARRISBURG, PA. 


WHEN? — Send the Card TODAY 








class 


. ~ 
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Car 


“Pictures Speak a 
Universal 
Language” 


Let the pupil meet the People of t! 
World by means of pictures in the cl 
room. 

The Keystone System for Visual 


Edueation “illustrates the daily text 





by means of stereographs and lantern 
slides. 


Complete sets, fully indexed, have 
been prepared for rural, primary, in- 
termediate, and high schools. 


Write for Further Information 


Keystone View Co., Inc. 
Meadville, Penna. 
purchased the Stere 


Keystone has 








Water-carrier with Buffalo, Bombay, India. 





and Lantern Slide Department of 


& Underwood. 


scopic 


Underwood 




















School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- | 
tion at all times. 
ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 
Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 


tion books, student note books, ete., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 


IVrite us for prices and samples. 





The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Vacancies for 1923-1924 Now Being Reported 
Enroll Now for the Best 

Three Offices—One Enrollment 

Continuous Membership—Free Booklet 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, 8. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va 





' 





We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle |] Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spaaish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 








AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
of obtaining a Brand New Grafonola for 
your School or Home 
at greatly reduced price. 
Three Different Types. 


For further information, address 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
300 Lyric Building 
Richmond, Va. 
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Courtesy 


The social virtue. Difficult to teach—yet how important it is that it 
should be taught! It is the little graces of life which add savor to the 
solid attributes of honesty, obedience, kindness, and hard work. 


McVenn’s Good Manners and Right Conduct 
Just Listed by the State Board 


helps to solve the knotty problem of teaching courtesy to school chil- 
dren. It gives full attention also to those deeper virtues which underlie 
courtesy, as 


Honesty Cleanliness 

Obedience Kindness and Sympathy 
Helpfulness Respect and Reverence 
Truthfulness Courage and Self-Control 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, Publishers 
231-245 West 39th Street + New York City 
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The Modern Readers’ Series 


The volumes of this new series are all modern works, still in copyright. They 
are bound in blue cloth, uniform in format, and all less than one dollar in price. 


A Son of the Middle Border The Song of Hugh Glass 
By Hamlin Garland By John G. Neihardt 
A Coctein Rick Vien The Song of Three Friends 


By William Allen White By Joke G. Neth 


Nathan Burke 
By Mary S. Watts 


Contemporary Poetry 
Edited by Marguerite Wilkinson 


Short Plays by Representative 
The Making of an American Authors 
By Jacob Riis Edited by Alice M. Smith 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue + New York City 
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SIXTY UNITS 
in 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
by 
Harotp S. Brown, A. B. 
A successful correlation of the 
essentials of English, punctuation, 


and letter writing, with emphasis 
on the letter writing feature. 

A superior text for evening 
school, continuation school, or 
brief day school courses. 


Sixty assignments, 176 
cloth, $1.00. 


pages, 


You have been looking for this 


bi yk. 


Published by 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 








Tew Words, Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined trv 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The SS Ze ae 
“Supreme . sg a — = Get tl 10 
Authority “A = pe are NY Best 
Ie 
Ly a Few Samples: Ry 
& broadcast sippio agrimotor ~ 
# AirCouncil Ruthene capital ship “ 
ig Esthonia rotogravure hot pursuit 


N= 









se Fascista aerial cascade Blue Cross 
o altigraph junior college megabar 
m§ Flag Day Supreme Council Devil Dog 
aS Red Star Czecho-Slovak overhead 
38 mud gun mystery ship plasmon 
‘A paravane Riksdag shoneen . 
va Federal Land Bank if 


Is this Storehouse 
of Information 
“ti iy. ServingYou? A= 
2700 pages “is w= 
6000 illustrations xa 
407,000 words and phrases Le 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen 
of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 


























The William 


Byrd Press 


Incorporated 





Quality Printers 
At Right Prices 








= We Specialize on 
School Catalogues and 
= College Annuals 








We Print Virginia Journal of Education 


nc” 
1430- 34 E. Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 




















Dustless Sweep 


Will eat the dust and the germ, if you 
will use just a handful or two before the 
broom when sweeping. It lays the dust, 
oils and polishes the floor, and keeps the 
germs and dust from flying in the air 
while sweeping. The cost is very small, 
$2.75 per 100 Ibs. in 300-lb. barrels, 
f. o. b. Oxford, N. C., or we will pay the 
freight on two barrels or more. Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction or no 
charge, or refund will be made. 


ut 


Address 
Southern Floor Sweep 
Company 


P. O. Box 312 2: Oxford, N. ‘ 
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ious “Traffie Game.” Cloth bound. By Louise 


Vest 45th Street 
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Ritchie-Caldwell 
New-World Health | 





— 


Series | 


of Primer of Hygiene for grade 5 
Primer of Sanitation and Physiology for 
6 and 7, has been made even more prac 

r use in Virginia by the publication of a 
nt written by John W. Ritchie to meet 
ial needs of health instruction in the state 
upplement will be supplied in all future 
ns of the upper book. A limited number ar« 


atlable as a separate booklet and will be 





eas long as they last to schools that are 


he older books. 


Vorld Health Series continues to be the 





physiology text. It has been adopted and 
| by more states, counties, and cities 


other physiology ever written. 


World Book Consiney 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


n institution combining technical train- 


vith military training and discipline. 


bh. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 





STORY PLAYS 


of them with directions easily understood. 
Grades 1 to 4. Tllustrated.  Ineludes the 


Wright, Assistant Supervisor, Cleveland. 





Price Postpaid $1.60 


Send for Catalogue of Books on Physical 
Training, Folk Dances, Games, etc. | 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY | 


New York 
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EVERY DAILY PAPER 


Carries Just Such Sad News 


" As This: 


ce yes FOUR TOI BOTS 


omens WORT. /NOORMITOR Fi 















ent e 


Sait cial a ae — i. 4 


Vol 
CHILD DYING “2, ~~ *Ap, 
eg MH (z 


—— 





7 

Mh % 

C ] M4, 
i "£6 fp ° 7 S Ne 
joe, Vp; Yo a 
vi io “les. Cy 

7 Open gas stove probatly will Bed % ty 7 

! another victim Wednesday |’ u,/0 7 fla, r a 

joo aie i ume 





Teach Fire Prevention in Your Schools. Use “UNCLE 
JIM THE FIRE CHIEF” as one of your 
Supplementary Readers. 


The Southern Publishing Company 


Dallas, Texas 





2 irsind nSravints, ic 
: Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


i 101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 
ce 0 a a a, J 


VE 
& 


VE 
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The Quiet Running, Light 
Running 


Royal 


“COMPARE THE WORK” 





The Evolution of the l'ypewriter, WE RENT TY PEW RITERS 
beautifully illustrated, will be mailed a 
f ms Heehnect Special rates to schools and students. 
roe © ree est. 


737 EK. Main Street. Richmond. Va. 














AWEEKLY REVIEW of current news which is espe- 

cially well adapted for use as a current events text 
in High School and College—at a subscription price 
within the reach of every student. Eighty cents per 
school year in quantity subscriptions. 


Send for Sample Copies and Rate 


| World: = News 


50 South Third Street JO2 Munsey Building 


Columbus, Ohio Washineton, D.C. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


Vv 


The worlds largesi 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
v 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


' 
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ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


for Little Folks 


by May Farinnoir Jones, M. D. 
for 3rd, 4th and 5th grades 


Considered the best method for 
teaching children the most import- 
ant truths of hygienic living and 
sanitation. Used extensively with 
excellent results as a basic text in 
Hygiene and Physiology, and as a 
supplementary reader. 


Also adopted in’ Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia. 


Inquiries solicited 


| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


‘|: Philadelphia 


Atlanta Chicago 


Keep Well Stories | 


London :}: 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY ” 
\djustable Window Shades 
Vote the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








Home Economics 


For the eh mentary Nehools 
The LATEST, SIMPLEST, 
BEST TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Food 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations. 


Abundant Laboratory Practice 

Project Method 

For Grades VII-VIII List price. $1.40 
Adopted as the exclusive basal text for 


INDIANA, NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, NORTH 
CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, VIRGINIA and UTAH. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- tion four years each, Open to women on special 
inate \ expense reduced to a minimum terms. 
loan Funds availabl Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 

The f owing departments are represented: three years of study. The entrance requirements 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are include two years of College work. The Library 
offered in thirty or more subjects, By virtue of facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se cial terms, 
lect at ine of a large number of liberal four V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
year course leading to a degree of Bachelor of four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
Arts or (Ceultural) Bachelor of Science and managed by the University; advantages are 

Rusiness and Commerce A four-year program given students of this department usually en 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
of Lt. S. in Commerce on same terms. 

Iv ine Art Courses are offered in Art anée vi. Department of Education. — Courses are 
Music: also a four-year course in Architecture, offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. Education. Graduate work for the Master's De- 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
course ire offered leading to the degrees of Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
RB. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in academic work in a standard college admitted, 
Medicine, ete, providing they are twenty years of age. State 


teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 
VII. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 


Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms, 


II. Department of Graduate Studies. — This Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- each and courses are offered for College credit 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
men and women on same terms, to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 

Ill. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in are given for the professional training of ele- 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 








The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 
COURSES OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 

Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate: (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate; 
Trade School: two-year builders’ course, leading to Builders’ Diploma. 

SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 

Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in || trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing: Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking: 
Carpentry: Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing; and one-year courses in Blacksmithing, 
Shoe Repairing, House Painting and short courses in the Building Construction De- 
partment for those actively engaged in the building industry. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


if you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 

SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 


H. L. Bripces, 


Registrar 


Fredericksburg State 
Normal School 


Two Year Courses 


For Teachers in Primary Grades 

For Teachers in Grammar Grades 

For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 

For Teachers in Home Economics 

. For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 


. For Teachers in Business Subjects 

. For Teachers in Industrial Arts 

For Teachers in Music Supervision 

For Teachers in Physical Education 

The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 

Students completing a four-year course. 
Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 

two-year College Courses may complete the de- 

gree course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open 
Air Ampitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


Wwho— 


Ui te 


Hwhe 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 























Harrisonburg Normal 


School 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 
Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


Four Year Course 


e Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


of student service 
State Scholarships 
Loan Fund 
candidates for professional courses admitted. 
e student body makes for high professional 
s and splendid school spirit. 
tional practice teaching facilities in both urban 


il schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 

















Radford 
State Normal 


Situated in the beautiful and picturesque 
upland, blue grass region of Virginia. 
Climate, scenery and health conditions 
ideal. Spacious grounds, new, modern, fire 
proof buildings. 

Much attention to physical education and 
health of students. 

Standard two-year Normal School courses 
train for the primary grades, the grammar 
grades and Junior High School. Home 
Economics, Manual Arts, Public School 
Music, Expression and other special sub- 
jects. 

Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor 
Degree. Free State Scholarships. 


For catalogue and full information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 
President 
East Radford, Virginia 
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THE STORY HOUR SERIES 


(FOR GRADES ONE TO EIGHT, INCLUSIVE) 





Story Hour Readers 


N the books for the first three years the content method is employed in an exceedingly effective man- 
ner. The material. based on Mother Goose rhymes. captivates the litthe pupil. The stories and rhymes 
utilize his play instinet and provide an abundance of easy dramatization. 

There is never a dull minute in Story Hour work. In many ways the pupil is led to put himself 
behind the printed words. His reading becomes to him. therefore, a very real performance which holds 
his interest. 

His eager interest in learning to read is directed and applied by means of the simple, logical and 
efficient phonetic work. His progress is therefore amazingly rapid and satisfactory. 


Story Hour Readings 


N the books for the last five years the delightful selections represent the best of both classic and mod. 
ern writers. They provide the kind of reading mtterial especially needed by schools to-day because it 
is strong in its training of character and in its ideals of citizenship. 

Much of the material in these readers is especially suitable for drill in silent reading. Helps are 
also provided by which the pupil's appreciation of what he reads is quickened. Every effort has been 
made to give the child a taste for books, to develop his character, and to teach him to read with rea- 
sonable speed and to retain what he has read. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














ADOPTED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 
WINSLOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 


Virginia Edition 





Adopted for ‘use in the sixth and seventh grades. Contains in one volume a complete 
and well-rounded course in Health, Hygiene, and Sanitation. 

The Virginia edition contains additional chapters prepared by the author under the di- 
rection, and with the assistance, of the State Board of Health and the State Department of 
Education, providing valuable material bearing especially upon the health problems of 


Virginia. 
THE LAND OF HEALTH 


\ health primer which will not only inform. but inspire, and a supplementary reader 
which will be of unusual interest to the child. Adopted for supplementary use in the fourth 


or fifth grades, 
THE STUDENT’S SPELLING AID 


A new speller by Ray Van Vort of the John Marshall High School, Richmond. Virginia. 
Adopted for use in the Junior and Senior High School. This is a book of exceptional 
merit and will solve your High School spelling problem. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


440 FOURTH AVENUE $3 NEW YORK CITY 
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_ 
Let Us Equip Your Schools With 


Janitors’ Supplies and Accessories 


Our Complete Handbook is Now Ready . 


If You Have Not a Copy, Write Us Today. Immediate | 
Shipment of Any Article from Richmond, Va. 


Nebroc Towels (Folding) 


Have been adopted by all large corporations, school boards and large 
enterprises where thousand of cases are used each week. Made from 
pure kraft and guaranteed to be absolutely free from chemical. More 
absorbant than linen. Size of towel 944 by 15 inches; packed 250 
towels to the package; 15 packages or 3,750 towels to the carton. Price 
per carton, $7.75. 

EXTRA. We furnish wherever these towels are used a handsome 
cabinet, to be used with these towels, without charge. All you have 
to do is to sign a loan ticket and return to us. Free samples mailed 
on request. 

We can furnish Roll Towels at low prices. Can furnish all kinds of 
Toilet Paper. Free samples and information mailed on request. 

Paper Towels are a necessity in Public Schools. Old Dominion Folding Towels guaranteed to be per- 
feet count and to be made 100%: new sanitary material, wood pulps only, especially adaptable for school 
use. Packed 100 towels to the package, 3,600 towels to the case. Per case, $5.75. 

Cabinet for above towels made of metal, furnished either in white or green enameled finish. $1.50 
each. 

















The Blackboard Crayon with a repu- - . 
tation especially desirable for composi- 
tion blackboards. Erases cleanly; sam- ol OL @ a -S 
ples, prices and information mailed on 
request. Can furnish other grades of 


dustless crayons, also cheap chalk 
crayons. 





School Desks, Auditorium Chairs, 
Manual Training, Chemistry and Labora- 
tory Furniture, Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs, Maps, Globes and Charts, School Yas a 
Supplies and Equipment. The best quality School Supplies and Equipment on the market. Immediate 
shipment of any article for your schools—no delays. Write us today. Complete catalogues and descrip- 
tive matter mailed you promptly. 





Virgoplate Blackboard 


Virgoplate Blackboard is the most reliable composition blackboard 
manufactured, Does not wear slick quickly like other composition black- 
boards, Complete sample and prices mailed on request. 


Construction Paper, Cutting Paper, Drawing Paper, Water Color Paper. 
All kinds of papers for kindergarten and primary work. Water Colors, 


Crayolas, Scissors, Kindergarten and Primary Supplies. Our new kinder- 
garten teachers’ supply catalogue now ready; write for a copy today. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Bex 1177. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Aj ax Semi-Steel Frame School Desk 
Sold At a Reasonable Price 


The handsomest and best semi-steel desk made 
anywhere by anybody. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


Copies of letters from satisfied customers will be 
mailed as best evidence as to quality. During 
1922 we shipped these desks into seven states. 


Stock at factory Morristown near Bristol, Va., at 


Norfolk, Va., and at Raleigh, N. C. 





{ Southern made Desk for the best Southern Schools, manufactured by 


Southern School Supply Company 
Raleigh, N. C. 





P,. S—Ask for our new catalog with prices delivered at your railroad station. 




















—— —IMMEDIATE— —_ 
Shipment on Almost Every Type of School Desks 


| That Is Why We Have Stocked 
| OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 





The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 dad ric Building + Richmond, Va. 
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